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THE PRESIDENCY IN THE PENDING 
CAMPAIGN. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


N DISCUSSING problems of American legislation for great reforms, it 
] must be borne in mind that one of the most significant developments in 
the unwritten constitution of the United States, is the increasing prestige 
and authority attached to the office of President. As a result of popular dis- 
trust of the Federal legislative bodies and of the fact that of Congress only the 
House of Representatives is directly responsible to the people, the people have 
come to look upon the President as their representative and defender against 
what is often a gigantic merger of political ‘‘holdings’’ and financial “‘holdings.”’ 
Thus backed by the sanction of public opinion, the President has had more 
power to shape the course of legislation and to stamp policies with his 
own convictions and personality. Choosing the man who is to wield this 
tremendous power for four years, is a matter of grave importance and con- 
sequence. 

With especial deliberateness and thoroughness should each voter who 
belongs to organized labor scrutinize and study the attitude of each candi- 
date for the presidency, the avowed intentions of his party as set forth in the 
party platform, and the course of action which the political groups have 
pursued in the past upon the two legislative demands necessary to the just 
and normal activities of organized labor—relief from the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law and from the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, where such injunc- 
tion would not apply if no labor dispute existed. 
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The Republican candidate for the presidency, known as the originator 
of the abuse of the injunction in labor disputes, made this avowal in his 
speech of'acceptance: 

“‘Again, the Democratic party in Congress and convention shows its desire to weaken 
the courts by forbidding the use of the writ of injunction to protect a lawful business 
against the destructive effect of a secondary boycott and by interposing a jury in contempt 
proceedings brought’to enforce its order and decrees.”’ 

Mr. Taft then repeated his unwarranted and unsupported statement 
that the working people desire class legislation, or want immunity for any one 
who is lawless. His statements just quoted emphasize not only his own 
attitude of mind, but the average corporation lawyer’s mental paralysis: 
that is, that the courts and the law partake of a divine, incorruptible nature, 
before which all other claims, human or otherwise, sink into insignificance. 
What is writ in the law, the sanction of legal authority and precedent, are 
sufficient and irrefutable answer to any question. ‘“The inviolability and the 
absolute justice of the law’’ (though forsooth made by mere human beings 
to serve their needs) must be protected against the constructive influence of 
changing conditions and human needs. 

“Business’’ Mr. Taft deems of vastly more importance than human 
rights, and what he contemptuously designates as social justice. He expressed 
the conviction that, ‘‘lawful business” includes the lawful right to a certain 
amount of labor power and patronage, and the human personalities insepar- 
ably involved subside into negligible quantities in comparison with property 
rights. 

The right to bestow or withhold patronage, and the interposition of a 
jury in contempt proceedings, Mr. Taft stigmatizes as “‘class legislation.’’ If 
that is his definition of “‘class legislation,’’ what is any legislation but class 
legislation or the formulation by one group of people of what they deem a 
policy in their interests? Few laws are passed by unanimous consent. It 
follows, then, that tariff legislation is “‘class legislation’’ in the interests of 
manufacturers; that free trade is ‘‘class legislation’’ in the interests of con- 
sumers; that our laws protecting ‘‘property”’ are class legislation handed 
down from the middle ages when the property holding classes controlled the 
government, made the laws, and directed their administration. But justice 
is a relative term and our concept of justice has widened so that the working- 
man has, in theory at least, risen from slavery to freedom, and human souls 
and flesh and blood are more than inanimate things! Government and laws 
have developed from an institution merely by virtue of and for the protection 
of property, into a medium for attaining social ideals and needs beyond 
individual realization. Mr. Taft reveals that he has missed the meaning of 
modern thought, that he is insensible to the Zetigeist, when he heaps 
denunciation upon the increasing State functions which make for social 
justice. Labor is not asking that justice be hampered by weakening the courts, 
but Labor is demanding that justice shall prevail by removing the abuses and 
mispractices of the courts. Unlimited, unchecked power vested in autocrat, 
King, President or judge has always resulted in justice being perverted and 
tyranny stalking the land. 
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In regard to the right of Labor to organize and to pursue normal and 
effective methods, Mr. Taft has taken a no less emphatic position. He mani- 
fested his dissent from this policy in his opposition to the Hughes’ amend- 
ment. Mr. Hughes proposed the following amendment to the Appropria- 
tions bill on June 2, 1910, for the prosecution of illegal trusts: 

‘Provided further, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any 
organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement having in view 
the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering conditions of labor, or any act 
done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful.” 

The House of Representatives adopted the provision. As the Senate 
rejected the bill with the proviso, the entire bill was referred to con- 
ferees of both houses. The majority of the conferees of the House were not 
in sympathy with the proposition they had been instructed to urge upon the 
Senate conferees. The conferees then made reports to their respective 
houses declaring their inability to agree. By a vote of 154 yeas to 105 nays, 
the House indorsed its former action and insisted upon the retention of the 
amendment. 

Again the bill was rejected by the Senate and went to another conference. 
Speaker Cannon named the same conferees—a majority of whom were 
opposed to the proviso. 

Then the President, Mr. Taft, laid aside all other public business, 
waived every engagement, that he might give his undivided personal atten- 
tion to the defeat of a principle essential to the very existence of labor 
organizations. He had personal conferences with wavering members of the 
House, insisted and “‘persuaded”’ them that the amendment must not pass. 
He made the statement that if it cost him the vote of every laboring man in 
the country, he would not sanction such a proviso in the law. When the 
House voted to recede from its insistence on the amendment, he expressed 
most unqualified satisfaction. Mr. Taft disapproves of social justice, depre- 
cates equality before the law of workers with other citizens, and does not 
favor an organization for workingmen whereby they may secure justice for 
themselves as well as for the people generally. 

If any there be who doubt our statement, let them re-read the Hughes 
amendment we quoted above and note the last four words which we have 
printed in large type—‘‘not in itself unlawful.” It will thus be seen that 
Labor asked that it be not prosecuted by the Federal Government for any effort 
made within the law, to protect and improve the status of the workers in the 
form of wages, hours, and conditions of employment. In his activity, in his 
laying aside all of his duties, in his coercion of the members of the House to 
defeat the Hughes’ amendment, Mr. Taft proved himself consistent as the 
original ‘Injunction Judge,”’ the governmental officer who could not and 
would not brook the “‘temerity’” of the toilers to stand for their rights of 
equality before the law. 

And the Republican Party? The platform declarations of future inten- 
tions and policies of that party studiously avoid all reference to these funda- 
mental, essential demands of the workers for relief from the Sherman Anti- 
Trust law, for prohibition of the abuse of injunction power in cases arising 
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out of labor disputes, and for trial by jury in contempt cases when the con- 
tempt is not committed in the presence of the court. By ignoring the insist- 
ent and pressing petitions of Labor, that party made its answer to the 
demand for justice and equal protection. 

The Democratic party incorporated in its platform, adopted in 1908, the 
following planks: 

** Experience has proven the necessity of a modification of the present law@elating to 
injunctions, and we reiterate the pledge of our national platforms of 1896 and 1904 in favor 
of the measure which passed the United States Senate in 1896, but which a Republican 
Congress has ever since refused to enact, relating to contempts in Federal courts, and 
providing for trial by jury in case of indirect contempt. 

** Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in connection with indus- 
trial disputes. We deem that the parties to all judicial proceedings should be treated 
with rigid impartiality, and that injunctions should not be issued in any cases in which 
injunctions would not issue if no industrial disputes were involved. 

“The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there should be no 
abridgment of the right of wage-earners and producers to organize for the protection 
of wages and the improvement of labor conditions, to the end that such labor organiza- 
tions, and their members, should not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade.” 


In the platform which the Democratic party adopted for 1912, it re- 
affirmed the declarations made in the previous platform: 


** ‘Experience has proved the necessity of a modification of the law relating to in- 
junction, and we reiterate the pledges of our platforms of 1896 and 1904 in favor of a meas- 
ure which passed the United States Senate in 1896, relating to contempt in Federal courts, 
and providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 

** ‘Questions of judicial practice have arisen, especially in connection with industrial 
disputes. We believe that the parties to all judicial proceedings should be treated with 
rigid impartiality, and that injunctions should not be issued in any case in which an 
injunction would not issue if no industrial disputes were involved. 

* ‘The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there should be no 
abridgment of the right of the wage-earners and producers to organize for the protection 
of wages and the improvement of labor conditions, to the end that such labor organizations, 
and their members, should not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade.’ ” 


Not only has the Democratic party pledged itself to the enactment of 
these principles into law, but it has made good these pledges. Since that party 
secured a majority in the House of Representatives by the election of 1910, 
the House has passed the following measures in which Labor is interested: 

An effective Injunction Limitation bill. 

The Contempt bill. 

Convict Labor bill. 

Department of Labor bill. 

The amendment to the Post-Office Appropriation bill, providing for the 
elimination of the ‘‘gag”’ order. 

The Eight-Hour bill. 

An eight-hour provision is included in the Fortification bill. 

An eight-hour provision for Post-Office clerks and letter carriers included 
in the Post-Office bill. 

An eight-hour provision on all contracts in the Naval Appropriation bill. 
An Eight-Hour bill for dredgemen. 
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An amendment to the Constitution providing for the popular election 
of United States Senators. 

The Children’s Bureau bill. 

The Match bill, prohibiting the manufacture of white phosphorus 
matches, thus protecting the health of the workers 

The Seamen’s bill. 

The Bureau of Mines act amended and strengthened. 

The Federal Compensation for Injuries act, amended. 

The Industrial Relations Commission bill. 

The inhuman stop-watch, high-speed schemes of employers to drive 
workmen were investigated and rejected by a competent committee of the 
House. 

Publications by the trade unions and fraternities have been fostered by 
the passage through the House of the ““Dodds’ bill.”’ 

\n appropriation of $20,000 from the House Appropriation Committee 
for a continuance of the investigation of the working conditions in the iron 
and steel industry by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Increase in salaries for employes of the Bureau of Labor. 

Retention in the Bureau of Labor of the normal duties of the Bureau. 

Eight-hours for railroad telegraphers, H. R. 25040, on the calendar of the 
House for early consideration at the next session of Congress; also an 
amendment to the Erdman act, which is in the same position. 

Musicians bill—House Joint Resolution No. 202, which provides that 
enlisted musicians shall not come in competition with civilian musicians, 
was favorably reported by the House Committee on Labor, is now on the 
calendar, and will probably pass at the next session of Congress. 

An increase of five cents per hour was obtained for the printing pressmen 
in the Government Printing Office. 

Free Smoker bill, H. R. 24741. 

The Citizenship bill for Porto Rico. 

The other demand essential to trade union existence and effectiveness 
is incorporated in the Bacon-Bartlett bill, which was favorably reported 
out of the House Committee on Labor. This bill is now on the House calendar, 
and will doubtless be one of the first measures taken up at the next session. 
This bill, together with the bills for the regulation and limitation of injunc- 
tions and for trial by jury for all contempts alleged to have taken place 
outside the presence of the court, constitutes the manifestation of the party’s 
position and intentions on those things vital to trade unionism. What the 
party has done where it was placed in power, proves the sincerity of its 
pledges and the reliability of its representatives. 

Even the Progressive party has incorporated in its platform the demands 
of Labor. It has made these declarations. 

“We believe that the issuance of injunction in cases arising out of labor disputes 


should be prohibited when such injunctions would not apply when no labor disputes existed. 
“We also believe that a person cited for contempt in labor disputes, except when such 
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contempt was committed in the actual presence of the court, or so near thereto as to inter- 
fere with the proper administration of justice, should have a right to trial by jury. 


“We favor the organization of the workers, men and women, as a means of protecting 
their interests and of promoting their progress.” 

This presidential campaign is of tremendous and supreme importance 
to the men who toil and to those dependent upon them—their wives and chil- 
dren. Upon the voters devolves the grave responsibility of determining 
whether the choice shall be in favor of justice and human betterment or in 
favor of reactionary policies, or in the gambler’s slang phrase, ‘‘stand pat.” 
The issue is clearly defined by acts and characteristics of the candidates, 
their parties and their platforms. Every influence and device is being brought 
to bear to confuse the issues so that in the noise, confusion, and strife of the 
campaign, there is danger that the workers, the voters, may fail to discern 
the vital and the permanent from the accidental and the ephemeral. 

Workers and liberty loving citizens of the United States, you have 
fought a good fight. You have accomplished many and tremendous deeds 
for liberty of thought and action, for social and economic betterment, for 
civil and political independence. Do not falter in this crisis. The cause of 
organized labor is that of the unorganized workers also. That which collective 
action secures for the organized, necessarily influences the condition of those 
who have not banded themselves together for mutual protection. The stand- 
ards of living, of wages, of hours, and of working conditions which we estab- 
lish have a direct and an indirect power for the betterment of the conditions 
of the unorganized workers and make for a better citizenship of all our 
people. 

Let each toiler, without fear of outside influence or coercion, study 
the pledges of the different parties, examine the acts and promises of the 
individual candidates, weigh the sincerity of party pledges in the light of 
what each party has done-to make good those pledges. Let this duty be your 
preparation for the decision to be made on election day. Vote with the full 
consciousness of the influence of your ballot upon questions which will deter- 
mine the future welfare of your wives and children and fellow-workmen. Vote 
with the fullest realization of your moral responsibility. The workingmen 
of the United States have within their power the determination of whether 
the future shall bring progress or hindrance. 

Organized labor must see to it that trade union men are nominated and 
elected to municipal, county, and State offices; that trade union men represent 
its interests in the State Legislatures, and in Congress. 

Let organized labor’s slogan live in its deeds 
Stand faithfully by our friends, 
Oppose and defeat our enemies, whether they be 
Candidates for President, 
For Congress or other offices, whether 
Executive, Legislative, or Judicial. 
Get Busy! Stand True! 
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THE HORIZON OF| INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY. 


By F. C. THORNE. 


(Continued from September issue. ) 


community assume the responsibility 

of social and industrial welfare, be- 
lieving that fellowship in the common life 
demands we grant every individual a chance 
to prove himself—to use his powers and 
develop his talents. There is no expectation 
that ideal conditions will immediately re- 
sult, but there is unwavering faith in the 
infinite capacity of the people for improve- 
ment and development commensurate with 
opportunity. That the workers of the land 
may have constantly increasing opportuni- 
ties for complete self-realization is the object 
of labor legislation. Illustrations of methods 
of approach to the ideal are found in these 
labor laws of the various States. : 

The account of legislation for 1912, fur- 
nished by the New York Commissioner of 
Labor is very complete and extremely inter- 
esting. In so much as the laws enacted are 
representative of the most progressive poli- 
cies and deal with many different industrial 
problems, the account is published some- 
what fully. Because of detailed explanations 
given here, other accounts are condensed. 

The Commissioner’s account is as follows: 

Working Hours in Factortes.—The most im- 
portant single labor law of the year was chapter 539, 
which reduced the maximum hours of work in 
factories of women over 16 years of age and of male 
minors 16 to 18 years of age, from 60 to 54 per week, 
and from 10 to9 per day. The permissible maxi- 
mum for exceptions in daily hours allowed in order 
to provide a half-holiday on one day in the week 
or for irregularity in work is at the same time re- 
duced from 12 to 10. For the first time, however, 
in exception to the restrictions upon women’s 
hours in factories is made for a particular industry. 
The canning and preserving industry is exempted 
not only from the added restriction contained in 
this year’s law, but from all the restrictions upon 
the working hours of women and male minors over 
16 years of age for the four months from June 15th 
to October 15th of each year. 

Employment of Women After Childbirth.—A 
measure for the protection of the health of work- 
ing women, long familiar in European legislation, 
ippears in chapter 331, which prohibits the em- 
ployment in factories, mercantile establishments, 
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and workshops of any female within four weeks 
after childbirth. 

Child Labor.—An important step forward is 
taken in the State’s Child Labor laws by chapter 
333 which adds physical examination by a physi- 
cian to evidence of age and education as necessary 
conditions for securing certificates of employment 
for factory work by children 14 to 16 years of 
age. Prior to 1903 no test of the physical fitness of 
such a child for work in a factory was required 
except that the officer issuing its employment 
certificate must be satisfied that the child ‘‘is 
physically able to perform the work which he in- 
tends to do.’’ How he should satisfy bimself on 
this point was not specified. In 1903 this require- 
ment was amplified so as to require that the officer 
should satisfy himself that the child ‘‘has reached 
the normal development of a child of its age, and 
is in sound health and is physically able to perform 
the work which it intends to do,’’ and it was 
further specified that ‘‘in doubtful cases such fit- 
ness shall be determined by a medical officer of 
the board or department of health.’’ This year’s 
law takes the important steps of (1) extending the 
requirement of medical examination, which must 
be‘‘a thorough physicalexamination’’ to every case, 
and (2) providing for some supervision of such ex- 
aminations by the Commissioner of Labor. The 
latter is provided by the requirement that the 
record of examination is to be made on a blank to 
be furnished by the Commissioner of Labor and 
shall set forth such facts concerning ‘‘the physi- 
cal condition and history of the child’”’ as the com 
missioner may require, and a duplicate shall be 
filed with him. 

It should be noted that this year’s amendment 
as to children’s labor certificates applies only to 
factories. The requirements as to certificates for 
mercantile employments, which last year were 
identical with those for factory work, were not 
affected by chapter 333. 

Sanitation.—Chapter 334 extends to all factories 
without restriction the power of the Commissioner 
of Labor to enforce cleanliness and freedom from 
contagious diseases by the summary method of 
attaching the ‘‘unclean”’ Jabel to articles manu- 
factured under unclean or insanitary conditions or 
exposed to contagious diseases, which heretofore 
could be used only in tenant factories and in the 
case of forty-one specified articles manufactured 
in such factories. This law is calculated to protect 
the health of the consuming public, as well as of 
workers in factories. An act wholly for the health 
of workers is to be seen in chapter 336, which is 
notable as the first New York law specifically 
aimed at the prevention of industrial poisoning, 
the menace of which is becoming more and more 
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evident in the light of recent investigations. It is 
already clear that one of the chief means of en- 
trance of poisonous substances into the system is 
through the mouth and alimentary canal by reason 
of unclean hands or the eating of food in work 
places where such substances are used. In some 
cases also poisons may be absorbed through the 
skin. Chapter 336, therefore, requires that workers 
in all factories where poisonous substances are 
used, or harmful fumes, dust, or gases are given 
off, must be-provided with washing facilities which 
shall include hot water and individual towels. 
Employes are forbidden to take food into the 
workrooms of such establishments, or to remain 
in them during meal time, and employers are re- 
quired to make suitable provision for enabling em- 
ployes to take their meals elsewhere. This pro- 
vision as to meals, it should be noted, applies not 
only to factories but also to mercantile establish- 
ments, commercial institutions, and any other 
establishment or work place where poisonous sub- 
stances are used, or injurious fumes, dust, or gases 
exist. 

Safely.—The increased attention given to fire 
hazards in factories since last year’s tragedy in the 
factory of the Triangle Waist Company bore fruit 
in the enactment of five statutes of 1912, designed 
to diminish these hazards. Chapter 332 requires 
the installation of an automatic sprinkler system 
in every factory building over ninety feet in height 
in which woodeu flooring or wooden trim is used, 
and in which more than 200 people are regularly 
employed above the seventh floor. The Chief of 
the New York City Fire Department has stated that 
there would have been no loss of life in the Trian- 
gle Waist Company fire had such a system been in 
use. Chapter 330 requires a fire drill to be con- 
ducted at least once every three months in every 
factory regularly employing twenty-five persons 
above the ground floor. Chapter 329 requires that 
fire-proof receptacles shall be provided in all fac- 
tories for all inflammable waste materials. All gas 
lights must be enclosed so as to provide protection 
from the open flame, and smoking in factories is 
prohibited. 

The enforcement of the three laws just men- 
tioned lies with the State fire marshal outside of 
New York City, and with the fire commissioner in 
that city. By chapter 453, last year’s law estab- 
lishing and regulating the office of State fire mar- 
shal is considerably amended. Among the changes 
thus made there are of especial interest here, a new 
provision enabling the fire marshal to prosecute the 
owner of a factory or other building who has 
failed to install exits or fire escapes in accordance 
with the marshal’s orders, and new sections giving 
him jurisdiction over, and regulating, the manu- 
facture, storage, and handling of explosives. Chap- 
ter 458, amendatory of the Greater New York 
charter, strengthens the powers of the fire com- 
missioner by authorizing him to make arrests and 
serve criminal process in cases arising under laws 
or ordinances relating to fire prevention. 

The law for the safety of workers in compressed 
air was amended by chapter 219. The principal 
changes made by this amendment are (1) a differ- 
entiation between work done in tunnels and work 
in caissons, with allowance of decompression in 
case of the latter, ata more rapid rate than for 
tunnels, the restrictions for the latter remaining 
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as they formerly were for both kinds of work; ( 
requirement of the presence of a medical officer 
the work only at necessary times, instead of at al 
times as before; (3) increase of the period of al)- 
sence from work not requiring medical examin 
tion upon resumption of work, from three to t 
days; (4) stricter requirement as to installation an 
care of instruments showing the air pressure t 
which workers are subjected; and (5) new r 
quirements of at least two air pipes leading to th 
place of work and of an independent wire for ele: 
tric lights therein. The first three changes ind 
cated above manifestly relax the former regulatio: 
to some extent, but it is understood that thes 
changes were acceptable to the representatives of 
the organized caisson workers as well as to en 
ployers. The ground given for the modification « 
the time of decompression in caisson work as com 
pared with tunnel work is the much smaller siz 
of the decompression lock used in caisson work 
not permitting so many workers to be accommo 
dated therein at once and so requiring more time 
for all to pass through. 

Investigation of Factories.—Of the fifteen laws 
noted above, no less than eight (chapters 329 t 
336 inclusive) were formally recommended by the 
special commission appointed under chapter 5 
of laws of 1911 to investigate conditions affecting 
the health and safety of workers in factories it 
first and second class cities. This more or less 
direct fruit of the commission’s work last year 
gives added interest to chapter 21 of this year’s 
laws, which continues the life of the commission 
for another year (report is to be made by January 
15, 1913), extends the scope of its investigations 
to all factories throughout the State, and to mer 
cantile establishments as well, and appropriates 
$60,000 for its work, last year’s appropriation 
having been only $10,000. 

Workmen’s Compensation.—The Legislature of 
1912 took the necessary first step toward removing, 
by amendment of the State constitution, the ob- 
stacle to a direct compulsory workmen’s compen- 
sation law which was revealed by the decision of 
the Court of Appeals in 1911, holding unconstitu- 
tional the act passed in 1910. Amendments were 
proposed in the Legislature of 1911, but none were 
passed. Under the requirements of section 1 of 
Article XIV of the State constitution, the amend- 
ment must be passed by the Legislature of 1913 
before it can be submitted to the people, which 
can hardly be done before the fall of next year, so 
that the passage of any compensation law depend- 
ent upon this amendment of the constitution can 
not be accomplished until 1914. 

This amendment of the State constitution would 
not, of course, affect the question of the constitu- 
tionality of a compensation law under the Federal 
Constitution, and it will be recalled that the Court 
of Appeals held the act of 1910 unconstitutional 
under both the Federal and State constitutions. 
But there has been a belief on the part of many 
that the Federal Supreme Court might not agree 
with the New York court, and would uphold such 
law under the Federal Constitution. It was impos- 
sible to carry the case to the United States Supreme 


*It will be of interest to the readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST to know that the President of the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers, is a member of 
this commission. 

















Court last year because the Federal Judiciary act 
forbids a case to be taken to that court for deter- 
mination of its constitutionality as regards the 
Constitution of the United States, if the highest 
ourt in a given State has previously declared the 
ict to be violative of the constitution of that State. 

Employment Agencies.—Chapter 261 amends the 
provisions of the General Business law governing 
the licensing of employment agencies, so as to 
permit the relicensing of a person whose license 
has been revoked, after a period of three years; 
whereas, before, the relicensing of such a person 
was forbidden. 

Immigrant Labor.—Three laws of 1912 amend 
the Labor Law or the Penal Law with reference to 
the Bureau of Industries and Immigration. Chapter 
543 removes the restriction as to the number of 
special investigators in that bureau; enlarges the 

uireau’s power to ascertain the need of, and to 
establish and supervise classes for, the instruction 
of aliens, empowers it to enter labor camps for the 
purpose of inspection, to inspect immigrant lodg- 
ng places, and to issue subpoenas, and extends its 
power of hearing complaints to those against any 
person or corporation. Chapter 383 amends the 
Penal Law so as to make violation of Article 10-a of 
the Labor Law, which is the law regulating the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration, a misde- 
meanor, in uniformity with the provisions of the 
Penal Law concerning other bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Chapter 337 makes it discretionary 
instead of mandatory upon the Commissioner of 
Labor to require a bond for the license of an immi- 
grant lodging-house keeper. Mention may be made 
of two other laws of 1912 concerning the interests 
of immigrants. These include chapter 321, to pre- 
vent frauds in sales of building lots, and chapter 
129, which repeals an obsolete provision of the 
Greater New York Charter for the licensing of 
‘‘bookers’’ of immigrant passengers, such business 
now being otherwise regulated. 

Enforcement of Labor Laws.—The increased 
attention paid to the problem of the enforcement 
of labor laws in New York State is evident in the 
legislation of the last two years. In 1911, the 
maximum force of factory inspectors specified by 
law was increased from 60 to 85. By chapter 158 of 
the laws of 1912, the number was further in- 
creased to 125, thus more than doubling the 
specified force within two years. The increase of 
40 made by this year’s law is in number of in- 
spectors of the second grade, with annual salary 
of $1,200. 

The change made by chapter 158 is in maximum 
number of inspectors which may be appointed as 
has always been specified in the factory law. The 
ippropriations made by the Legislature have not 
always been sufficient to make the maximum num- 
ber of inspectors actually available. But as an in- 
lex of the legislative intent as to the active field 
force for enforcement of the factory laws, the 
growth in the specified maximum number of 
inspectors from year to year since the establish- 
ment of factory inspection service in 1886 is of 
interest. 

Two other laws of 1912 are intended to increase 
the efficiency of factory inspection. Chapter 335 
requires the registration of every factory with the 
Commissioner of Labor. This statute, which is 
similar to that in force in European countries, is 
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designed to aid the inspectors in locating new, as 
well as existing, factories without having to depend 
upon inquiry or chance. Chapter 382 permits the 


Commissioner of Labor, or his duly authorized 
subordinate, to summon any one found violating 
the labor law, before a magistrate without the 
formality of filing information and applying for a 
warrant of arrest. Appeal to the courts to enforce 
compliance with orders may thus be much more 
expeditious. 

Appropriation for Labor Department.—The 
total amount appropriated by the Legislature of 
1912 for the Department of Labor for the year end- 
ing September 30, 1913, was $380,140, which is an 
increase over the appropriations for the current 
year 1911-12 of $61,100, or an increase over the 
appropriations for the corresponding year of 
1910-11 of $152,970.63. 


The Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
for Ohio furnished the following report of 
the labor laws enacted in the last session of 
the Legislature, 1911-12: 


House Bill No. 452, amended and made stronger 
various sections of the Compulsory Education law 
and made the law more positive in its application. 
The results accruing to the minor thus guaranteed 
a decent schooling are manifest. It is a fact well 
known to all employers, particularly in the skilled 
trades, that operatives and mechanics equipped 
with a fair education show the highest order of 
efficiency and are better able to command remu- 
nerative wages. 

Senate Bill No. 179 prohibits the employment 
after 9 o’clock p. m. of messenger boys under 18 
years of age. This law not only eliminates the em- 
ployment of young boys for messenger service late 
at night, but also removes such boys from allure- 
ments that are not conducive to moral training, 
especially incident to night messenger service in 
the tenderloin districts of cities. 

House Bill No. 145 provides that urban and inter- 
urban electric cars shall be equipped with power 
brakes by January 1, 1913, as a means of reducing 
risks and insuring better protection to passengers 
and employes. 

House Bill No. 184 requires periodical inspection 
of locomotive boilers and the equipment thereof 
with suitable appliances to promote safety of rail- 
way passengers and trainmen. 

House Bill No. 144, forbids the use of any rail- 
way caboose that is not provided with a door at 
each end and an outside platform with properly 
guarded steps to prevent slipping. 

House Bill No. 243, requires all railroads to 
equip locomotives with headlights of sufficient 
candle power to throw a light 350 feet ahead of 
the engine. 

Senate Bill No. 91, a codification of the mining 
laws of Ohio made by a committee of operators 
and mine workers, broadens the powers of the 
State’s authority for the proper inspection and 
safeguarding of mines and miners. 

House Bill No. 358, requires railway companies 
to block frogs at intersections. 

House Bill No. 328, provides that firemen of 
stationary boilers shall be licensed, the same as 
stationary engineers. 

House Bill No. 182, for the suppression of the 
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white slave traffic, is a measure that has been 
advocated by labor organizations and philanthropic 
societies. 

House Bill No. 24, an employers’ liability act, 
eliminates the so-called fellow-servant exemption 
clause from the former statutes. Its purpose is to 
secure greater care in the safe-guarding of opera- 
tives in factories, workshops, railroads and mines; 
a more rigid inspection of machinery and appli- 
ances used in hazardous employment; stricter 
compliance with laws providing for safety appli- 
ances, and a strict system of discipline where 
dangerous machinery is used. 

Senate Bill No. 250, provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission consisting of two employers, 
two representatives of employes and one attorney 
to make inquiry and report at the next session on 
the subject of a workmen’s compensation of em- 
ployes in case of industrial accident. 

The law relating to the preservation of the 
health of female employes in manufacturing, 
mechanical, mercantile, and other establishments 
limit their hours for work to fifty-four hours a 
week. 

Senate Bill No. 52, which places the supervi- 
sion of loan agencies in the hands of the Secretary 
of State. The law provides for the bonding and 
licensing of such agencies and limits interest 
charges to eight per cent per annum, 

House Bill No. 248, provides for the placing 
under the supervision of the State the inspection 
of. steam boilers. The enforcement of this law, 
coupled with the rigid engineers’ examining 
system now in vogue in this State, will serve as 
additional factors in promoting the public safety 
by reducing toa minimum the danger of explo- 
sion from defective steam boilers. 

By several laws, the powers and authority of 
the State Department of Workshops and Factory 
Inspection have been greatly strengthened and 
broadened and the efficiency of the department 
materially increased so as to better enable it to 
pursue its work in looking after the safety, sani- 
tary, and health conditions of the tens of thousands 
of employes under its care and supervision. 

House Bill No, 538 provides for severe penalties 
for the imitating or counterfeiting of union labels, 
shop cards, seals, etc., and is aimed to eliminate 
the possibility of unscrupulous persons resorting 
to unfair or unjust methods in the manufacture 
and sale of products supposed to be ‘‘union made.”’ 


The following labor legislation is reported 
by the Indiana Bureau of Inspection for 
legislative session beginning January 5, 
1912: 


The Employer's Liability law removes all of the 
objectionable clauses in the old law known as the 
fellow-servant, assumption of risk and contribu- 
tory negligence, and places the burden of proof 
wholly on the employer. All the liability insurance 
companies doing business in the State of Indiana, 
upon the passage of this law immediately doubled 
their premiums and are putting forth special effort 
to have their policyholders apply every safeguard 
for the protection of life and limb. The result has 
been that by permitting them to co-operate with 
the Factory Inspection Department, very satisfac- 
tory results have been accomplished. 
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The Dangerous Occupation law provides that in 
the construction of all buildings above twostories, 
flooring must be laid every two floors and all scaf- 
folding must be securely safeguarded, including a 
hand rail three feet high. 

The Child Labor law was somewhat sna 
and while it provides for children 14 years of age 
being employed, a number of large employers 
will not employ children under 16 years of age, 
due to theeffective features of the Employer's 
Liability law. prsrrnpen, 

Mechanic’s Lien law whereby in work of ev ery 
character the laborer is entitled to first considera- 
tion in enforcing the payment of his wages. 

Railroad Employes’ discharge letter compels 
the company to furnish any employe who resigns, 
or is discharged, a letter giving nature and length 
of service rendered. 

Coal Mining law guards against dangerous 
features and provides for an examining board in 
every county in the State, such board to consist of 
two practical miners of at least five years’ experi- 
ence and one resident of the county, who is a coal 
operator, or mine owner. 


A member of the State Industrial Com- 
mission furnished this review of Wisconsin’s 
labor legislation of 1911: 


The Industrial Commission law provides that all 
the various departments of the employers and 
employes were brought under one head—the 
Industrial Commission. That is to say, the Work- 
man’s Compensation act, the laws relating to 
safety, arbitration, women’s hours of labor, com- 
pulsory school attendance, child labor, factory in- 
spection, bakery inspection, statistics, etc., were 
placed under the authority of this commission. 

The Legislature of 1911 also adopted a Work- 
man’s Compensation law, which provides that all 
employes under the act shall receive 65 per cent of 
their loss in wages. Under the act, the defense of 
fellow-servant and contributory negligence can 
not be set up against employes in case of suit for 
damages as a result of accident. The next legis- 
lation will, without doubt, abolish the remaining 
defense of contributory negligence. Prior to that 
year railroad employes were the only ones who 
had been thus benefited in this State. 

This Legislature also provided that all.places of 
employment shall be made safe. It then defined 
the word ‘‘safe’’ t> mean such freedom from dan- 
ger to life, health and moral well. being of employes 
as the nature of ,the business will reasonably per- 
mit. It then gave the Industrial Commission power 
to establish standards of safety, standards of sani- 
tation, and such supervision over employes as 
would protect their moral welfare. The act pro- 
vided that no employer shall permit or suffer any 
employe to work in or be in a place of employ- 
ment that is not safe. It also places a penalty upon 
employes who refuse to use the means of safety 
thus adopted. 

It has been claimed that this law gives the 
Industrial Commission legislative authority, but 
we have two decisions of our State Supreme Court 
upon this point, to the effect that the Legislature 
has not given legislative authority, but has adopted 
the rule of safety and has given an administrative 
body authority to adopt such administrative rules 
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as may be necessary to carry out the legislative 
will. 

The Legislature passed a law requiring employ- 
ers to furnish the Industrial Commission a com- 
plete description of every accident and of all sani- 
tary conditions. The law also requires that builders 
and architects must submit plans and specifica- 
tions of proposed factory buildings to the Industrial 
Commission for its approval, and prohibits the 
building of such without approval. 

Another law provides for the furnishing of in- 
formation which will lead the Industrial Com- 
mission to work out safe and sanitary conditions 
for preventing occupational diseases. 

For the first time in the history of the State a 
workable Woman’s Hours of Labor law was passed 
limiting work hours to ten a day or fifty-five a 
week. 

An eight-hour day was established on public 
works. 

Railroads were required to provide block signals 
and headlights on locomotives. 

Sale of corn shredders was forbidden unless 
provided with safety or automatic feeding device. 

Accidents causing death or disability of any 
employe must be reported by employer and insur- 
ance companies. 

The law was amended to forbid the employment 
of children under the age of 14. In employments 
where machinery was used or the nature of the 
occupation such as to endanger the health or 
morals of the worker, the employment of children 
under 16 was forbidden. Nochild under 16 should 
work more than 48 hours in 1 week, nor more 
than 8 hours in 1 day, or before 7 o’clock in the 
morning or after 6 o’clock in the evening or 
more than 6 days a week. Any child under 14 
employed must have a certificate stating date of 
birth and number of years of school attendance 
and certifying that he can read and write simple 
English sentences, Any illiterate minor over 14 
years of age and under 1€ is required to attend an 
evening or continuation school, and shall furnish 
such record of attendance for his employer. 


The 1912 session of the Maryland Legis- 
lature enacted these labor laws: 


An act to facilitate the insurance of employes 
against the consequences of accidents resulting in 
personal injury or death, such insurance to be 
effected in some casualty company. Compensa- 
tion regardless of negligence. Special contracts do 
not relieve the employer from liability for accident 
due to his failure to supply safeguards required. 

The Child Labor act fixing the working age at 
14 for factories, mills, restaurants, bakeries, laun- 
lries, etc.; at 12in canning or packing or mercantile 
establishments, and 16 for dangerous employment. 
Work certificates must be obtained from the Chief 
of the Maryland Bureau of Statistics and Informa- 
tion or County Superintendent of Schools. The 
child over 14 and under 16 employed must be able 
to read and write. 

The Occupational Diseases act provides that 
physicians report diseases resulting from lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, mercury, and other poisonous 
compounds, or diseases resulting from compressed 
air or arising from the nature of the patient's em- 
ployment. Failure to send report may be fined. 
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Labor secured from the Louisiana Legis- 
lature of 1912, the following measures: 


House Bill No. 15, provides for asemi-monthly 
pay-day for all public service corporations. 

House Bill No. 45, requires traction lines through- 
out the State to provide seats for motormen and 
conductors. 

House Bill No. 267, established an eight-hour 
day for stationary firemen. The regulation applies 
to plants operating for twenty-four hours. 

House Bill No. 105, Forma Pauperis act, allows 
a poor man to go to court and secure justice with- 
out cost. 

A Wages act, House Bill No. 460, requires im- 
mediate payment of discharged laborers. 

Employers’ Liability law, Senate Bill No. 152, 
secures compensation to workmen employed by 
public service corporations. 

The Senate Bill No. 60, amended the Child Labor 
act to permit children to perform on the stage. 

A special commission was created to consider 
common law defenses, fellow-servant, assumed risk 
and contributory negligence, and to investigate 
workmens’ compensation. The commission is to 
report to the 1914 session. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor 
and Statistics reported that the following 
laws were passed by the Kentucky General 
Assembly, 1912: 

The factory inspection law was amended to pro- 
vide for two women labor inspectors and to enlarge 
the powers of the present male labor inspectors. 
Under the present law laundries, stores, mercan- 
tile and manufacturing establishments, hotels, 
restaurants, telegraph and telephone exchanges, 
etc., are to be visited and inspected, and records 
made of people employed, wages paid, etc. 

An act provided for the ten-hour day and sixty- 
hour week for women. Provided further for seats 
for unoccupied female laborers, one for every 
three females employed; for proper wash-rooms 
and closets for both men and women, and for com- 
plete separation of same for males and females, 
and for dressing rooms for women, etc. 


During 1911 the following laws were 
passed by the California State Legislature: 


The railroad employes’ regulations provide that 
full crews must be carried on all trains and that 
railway employes shall not remain on duty fora 
longer period than sixteen consecutive hours, The 
Railway Commission shall investigate the causes 
of all accidents resulting in the loss of life or injury 
to persous or property occurring on any railway 
within the State. Transportation companies are 
required to give immediate notice to the commis- 
sion of every accident occurring. 

The Governor was authorized to appoint and 
remove the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at his pleasure. 

The electrical workers’ legislation protects these 
workers and renders their work as safe as possible 
by standardizing all new constructions and repair 
work, 

The lien law changed the policy of the old law 
so that mechanics, contractors, and material men 
are given direct lien on the property. This law will 
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assist members of the Building Trades Union to 
recover unpaid wages. A Construction Regulations 
law compels contractors and builders to provide for 
temporary floors in the course of constructing 
buildings more than two stories high 

The Occupational Diseases law requires physi- 
cians treating patients suffering from lead, phos- 
phorus, arsenic or mercury or their compounds, 
or from anthrax, or from compressed air illness to 
notify the State Board of Health. 

The Tenement House law requires certain im- 
provements in light, air, sanitation, etc., for tene- 
ment houses, It defines tenement as a building of 
more than one story used as the home of four or 
more families living independently of each other. 

The Loan Shark act limited interest on loans to 2 
per cent per month. 

A law regulating temporary injunctions renders 
them void if not brought to trial within a certain 
time 

A Workmens’ Compensation act was authorized 
by constitutional amendment. The act abrogated 
all the common law defenses. 

The Child Labor law raised the age at which a 
child could work—with an age and schooling cer- 
tificate--from 14 years to 15 years; raised the age 
for night work from 16 to 18. The number of per- 
sons authorized to issue certificates was greatly 
limited so that only one person became responsible 
for each locality. 

The Eight-Hour law for women limited their 
work in mechanical or mercantile establishments, 
laundry, hotel or restaurant, telephone or tele- 
graph company, or in any employment connected 
with transportation, to eight hours in one day or 
forty-eight hours per week. However, harvesting, 
canning, curing or drying of any variety of perish- 
able fruit or vegetables were exempted from the 
provisions of this act. 

The Payment of Wages law required that em- 
ployes be paid promptly at termination of con- 
tract and provides for a monthly pay-day. 


The 1911 session of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature enacted the following labor laws: 


A commission was appointed to draft and submit 
to the next Legislature an employers’ liability and 
compensation law. The commission created for 
this purpose has agreed upon a tentative bill 
which is to be submitted to the employers’ and 
workingmens’ organizations for their approval. 

The Fire Escape law provides for an outside iron 
stair escape in addition to the inside stairways 
and elevator. 

The Factory Inspection and Safety Appliance law 
provides that every factory, mill, workshop, mer- 
cantile or mechanical establishment where eight 
or more persons are employed shall be provided 
with suitable safety appliances; it provides for in- 
spection by competent inspectors. 

Letter Service law provides that every public 
service corporation, or contractor or employer shall 
furnish to their employes, when requested so to 
do, “a service letter,’’ setting forth the nature of 
the service rendered, the duties thereof, and shall 
truly state the cause for which such employe was 
discharged or quit such service. Said letter shall 
be written in its entirety upon a plain sheet of 
white paper to be selected by such employe. No 
printed blanks shall be used and if the letter shall 
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be typewritten it shall be signed with a pen in 
black ink and immediately beneath the signature 
shall be affixed the official seal or stamp. This law 
is to guard against a system of blacklisting. 

Printing Commission law will make possible the 
use of the union label upon State printing. 

Theater, moving picture, and building inspec 
tion laws provide for inspection of all theaters, 
moving picture houses, and buildings in the course 
of construction. This law also provides that all 
equipments used in the construction of a building 
shall be safeguarded, that the temporary floors 
shall be carried in the construction of said build 
ing, that a card shall be posted upon each and 
every floor designating the weight that may be 
carried upon said floor, said law being under the 
supervision of the Labor Commissioner. 

The Safety of Employes and Travelers’ law pre- 
vents employment of any person in train-move- 
ment service for a longer period than sixteen con- 
secutive hours, nine hours constituting the limit 
for train dispatchers, etc. This law is made enforce- 
able by the State Railway Commission. 

West Virginia, in 1911, enacted the fol- 
lowing: 

An act making provisions for the protection of 
street-car employes from the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

A Child Labor act forbidding the employment 
of children under 14; requiring an employment 
certificate for those between 14 and 16, this certifi- 
cate to assert that the child met the legal require- 
ments for school record, age, and educational 
qualifications. 

A commission was appointed to investigate 
Employers’ Liability and Laborers’ Compensation 
laws. 

North Dakota reports these laws passed 
in 1911: 

A commission was appointed to study employ- 
ers’ liability and compensation systems. This 
must be a non-partisan commission of three men, 
one of whom must be a representative of labor. 

A railroad law regulating the construction and 
repairing of caboose cars. 

The School Attendance law for children requir- 
ing that every child between the ages of 8 and 15 
shall attend school during the entire session, pro- 
vided that the labor of such child is not actually 
necessary to the support of the family. 


The Commissioner of Labor for Kansas 
reported these laws as passed by the Legis- 
lature in 1911: 

The Railroad Liabilities law takes away from the 
employer the common defense of criminal negli- 
gence or the fellow-servant act, and compensation 
must be paid the employe according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Use of power headlights on locomotives was 
required for the purpose of avoiding accidents. 

School of Mines, This bill was passed for the 
reason that there were so many accidents often- 
times due to incompetent managers. This school 
is a State institution for educating in every line of 
mining, but more especially for the prevention of 
accidents. 
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Telephones must be installed in mines. By this 
telephone system, in case of explosions, miners 
will be enabled to get connection with any rescue 
party out of the mines, 

Regulation of the private employment agencies 
to prevent unscrupulous employment agencies 
from defrauding workers. 

Compensation act provides for injured work- 
men for the purpose of doing away with damage 
suits. It provides damages according to the extent 
of the injury, payment to the injured. Under this 
statute the employer is not compelled to come 
under the act, but if he does not he loses his com- 
mon defense—that of contributory negligence or 
of the Fellow-Servant act. The employer must 
employ fifteen or more men before he comes under 
the law. 

Washhouses at the mines to enable miners to 
travel to and from work in dry and comfortable 
clothing. 

A law amends the Fire Escape law and provides 
proper ventilation for public buildings. 


The Texas Legislature, in its regular 
session in 1911, amended and passed the 
following labor laws: 


Amending the law creating the Department of 
Labor, increasing the appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the department, and adding to the 
department a Factory Inspector and a Safety Ap- 
pliance Inspector. 

Requiring mines to insulate all live wires in and 
about the mines for the protection of man and 
beast. 

Providing for railroad inspectors, with three 
years’ experience, to inspect and test air brakes at 
division terminals before the departure of a train. 

Amending the anti-pass law, restoring the rights 
of ex-employes of railroads to travel on free trans- 
portation. 

Creating a department known as State Inspector 
of Public Buildings. 

Requiring railroads to provide shelter for em- 
ployes doing repair work. 

Amending the child labor statute, raising the 
age limit from 12 to 14 in any employment danger- 
ous to health or morals, from 15 to 17 years for 
employment in and about mines or quarries. 


South Carolina reports as progress in 
labor legislation during 1911 the following: 


The new Child Labor law covers all the textile 
plants. This law became effective January 1, 1912, 
and since that date its enforcement has been 
vigorous, yet conservative. The new act wipes 
from the statute books all exemption clauses. The 
‘totally disabled father,” the “widowed mother,” 
the “‘orphan,’’ and the “summer employment’’ 
special exemptions all were eliminated, making it 
unlawful to employ a child under the age of 12 
years under any circumstances whatever. The act 
provides that no child under the age of 16 years 
shall be permitted to work between the hours of 8 
p. m. and 6 a. m. in any factory, mining, or textile 
manufactory in the State, excepting the case of 
making up lost time, and then the extreme limit 
is 9 p. m. Penalties apply to the employers and the 
parents or guardians as well, 


Another act regulated the hours of labor for 
women employed in mercantile establishments, 
limiting those hours to sixty hours per week, not to 
exceed twelve hours in any one day, and contain- 
ing a provision that female employes should not be 
required to work later than the hour of 10 o’clock 


p.m, 

A third important act requires all shopkeepers 
employing female help to provide suitable seats, 
stools, or other seats for the use of female em- 
ployes at reasonable times to such an extent as 
may be requisite for the preservation of their 
health. The amendatory act makes the vitally 
important provision empowering the commissioner 
‘from time to time to employ female inspectors 
for the purpose of collecting evidence.’’ Due notice 
was given that such inspectors would be employed 
and that their identity would not be publicly 
announced. 

An act, effective on July 1, 1912, provides that in 
cities of 5,000 inhabitants and over, nochild under 
12 years of age shall be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work as a messenger for any telegraph, 
telephone, or messenger company in the distribu- 
tion or delivery of goods or messages, and that no 
minor child or er under 18 years of age may 
be so employed before 5 o’clock in the morning or 
after 10 o’clock in the evening. 


The General Assembly of Virginia, in 
its session of 1912, enacted as follows: 


The law which provided sanitary arrangements 
for factories was amended, so that separate toilets 
be provided where the sexes are employed to- 
gether, and that the accommodations should be 
in the same building and not ‘‘within reasonable 
access’’ in mercantile establishments as heretofore 
prescribed. 

The law was amended to require persons, firms, 
and corporations to pay their employes in lawful 
money and by semi-monthly payments; excepting 
from its application, however, such persons, firms, 
or corporations engaged in mining coal, manufac- 
turing coke, mining ore, or other minerals, excel- 
sior mills or saw mills, who are required to settle 
at least once in each month, 

An act concerning coal mines and safety of em- 
ployes, creating a Department and Inspector of 
Mines under the Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
statistics, was new legislation and designed to 
meet a long-felt need. 

A law regulating the hours of labor of women 
and children was amended so that the work period 
should not exceed ten hours in the twenty-four. 
It was made toapply to workshops and mercantile 
establishments. 

The House and Senate committees made the fol- 
lowing amerdments to the original bill which were 
embodied in the act: ‘‘Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to apply to females whose full time is 
employed as bookkeepers, stenographers, cashiers 
or office assistants, nor apply to persons employed 
in factories, engaged exclusively in packing fruits 
or vegetables between July first and November 
first of each year.’’ This act shall not apply to 
towns of less than two thousand inhabitants or in 
country districts, nor in mercantile establishments 
on Saturday. 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE CIGARMAKERS’ CONVENTION. 


ITS SPIRIT AND LESSON. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


held in Baltimore, lasting three weeks, is one of the interesting chapters 
in the labor movement of America. The international union had not 
held a convention for over sixteen years, but had transacted its business, 
including the nomination and election of officers, by the initiative and 
referendum. If any one fact was more clearly demonstrated than another, 
it was the necessity of international unions holding conventions oftener than 


‘7 “SHE story of the Cigarmakers’ International Union convention recently 


the cigarmakers have held theirs. 

Between the time of the previous convention of 1896 and the one of 1912 
three elections for officers had taken place by the initiative and referendum, 
and during these campaigns and in the interim, a persistent effort had been 
made to discredit the officers and create suspicion and destroy confidence 
in them, without the slighest opportunity for these officers to defend them- 
selves against the slanderous insinuations against them and the suspicions 
aroused as to their course. In addition, the international president and the 
executive board have been required, under the law, to render decisions. Often 
these decisions, when adverse, were not taken kindly by those against whom 
they were rendered. These also had been the cause of creating considerable 
bitter feeling. 

Efforts were made by some local unions to hold a convention, but accord- 
ing to the interpretations of many of the slander-mongers these efforts were 
opposed by the officers of the international union. As a matter of fact, under 
the law, a two-third vote of the referendum was required to order a conven- 
tion, and it was impossible to secure the two-third vote. Consequently one 
local union proposed a change in the law so that but a majority of the referen- 
dum should be empowered to call for a convention. That amendment was 
adopted. A proposition was then submitted for holding a convention and was 
carried. President Perkins and the other officers were in favor of a convention, 
but preferred the membership to decide for themselves without being 
influenced. After the convention was ordered, a proposition was made to 
defer holding it. President Perkins wrote an editorial in the official journal 
against deferring, and the proposition to defer was defeated, and the conven- 
tion was duly held. 

President Perkins’ report to the convention contained much of good cheer. 
His report showed increasing longevity of the workers and better wages. 

On May 1, 1886, the Cigarmakers’ International Union established the 
eight-hour workday, which has been in force ever since. The effect of the 
shorter workday upon the health of the cigarmakers is manifest. Tuberculosis 
and other preventable diseases had been destructive to cigarmakers. In 1888, 
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the total number of deaths was due to tuberculosis. This percentage has been 
decreased by 30 per cent, as the following statistics show: 

In 1890, the total deaths were 212, of which the proportion due to tuber- 
culosis, was 49 per cent. 

In 1895, of 348 deaths, the proportion was 35 per cent; in 1900, of 339 
deaths, the proportion was 33 per cent; in 1910, of 588 deaths, the propor- 
tion was 21.5 per cent; in 1911, of 622 deaths, the proportion was 20.1 per 
cent. 

The portion of the report containing the record of strikes and lockouts 
showed in a general way increase in wages. 

Of the 365 applications for increase of wages, approved since the last 
report (September 1, 1901), involving 33,171 members, over 86 per cent, or 
314 difficulties, were successful. Of the 156 applications against reduction 
of wages approved since last report, involving 7,281 members, over 60 per 
cent were successful. 

Of the total number of strike applications approved since the last report, 
1,010 in number, involving 60,510 members, the percentage of successful 
strikes is a little over 70 per cent. 

But I should give a glimpse of the convention proper. At the opening of 
the convention it was clearly manifest that there was more than a majority 
of the delegates thoroughly prejudiced against the officers. The air was full 
of their declarations of what they were going “‘to do’”’ to them. This feeling 
lasted about two days when, gradually, but surely, the sentiment of the dele- 
gates showed a change. I should say that of the 385 delegates to the conven- 
tion there were but 16 who had attended any previous convention of the 
international union. 

For nearly 17 years I have been Vice-President of the Cigarmakers’ Inter- 
national Union. I have been delegate to every convention since and including 
the one of 1877, where there were but seven delegates who represented 1,016 
union cigarmakers in all America. I was unanimously elected by my local 
union as delegate to the Baltimore Convention last month. 

The change in feelings and attitude came about when the work, purpose, 
and motives of the officers of the international union became clear to the fair- 
minded delegates. They evidently made comparisons and saw the contrast 
between the officials and those who were most assiduous in the effort to create 
a false impression of the character, methods, and motives of the international 
officers and the true blue trade union delegates. 

As proposition after proposition was submitted and as the speeches of a 
constructive character made by the true trade unionists who are devoted to the 
international union and the trade union movement over and above any other 
form of organization, were contrasted with the propositions of those whom 
I shall designate for convenience the ‘‘Antis,’’ and as these subjects were made 
clearer by the counter-propositions and speeches of the “‘Antis’” every hour 
of the seventeen days of the convention, delegates whose minds had been preju- 
diced against the officers were convinced, and became the foremost defenders 
and advocates of the true trade union policies and principles as they had been 


two years after the inauguration of the eight-hour workday, 51 per cent of 
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affirmed and reaffirmed by the international union and by_the American 
Federation of Labor. 

In the debates it was admitted by the ‘“‘Antis’’ that there were two sides 
represented in the convention; one, the Socialists, and the other, the trade 
unionists. 

In the course of another debate, one of the same ‘“‘Anti”’ delegates of the 
same union, declared that he would like to have a definition of what is meant 
by a true trade unionist as against a Socialist trade unionist. He spoke for a 
few minutes after asking that question, during which I hurriedly wrote a 
definition, obtained the floor, and read it to the convention. This, after mature 
consideration, I have no desire to modify. Quoting from memory it is substan- 
tially as follows: 


Definition of True Trade Unionists. 


Wage-workers, members in good standing of the union of the trade or call- 
ing at which they are employed, who realize as a fundamental principle the 
necessity of unity of all their fellows employed at the same trade or calling; 
who recognize the vital, logical extension, growth and development of all 
unions of all trades and callings, and who strive for the unity, federation, co- 
opetation, fraternity, and solidarity of all organized wage-earners; who can 
and do subordinate self for the common good and always strive for the com- 
mon uplift; who decline to limit the sphere of their activity by any dogma, 
doctrine or ism. Finally, those organized wage-workers who fearlessly and 
insistently maintain and contend that the trade unions, the trade union move- 
ment, are paramount to any other form of organization or movement of labor 
in the world. 

During the convention that definition was frequently referred to and 
used as a test of the attitude of the delegates toward the legislation pending. 

There were a number of important subjects up for consideration and deter- 
mination by the convention. They may be summarized as follows: 

First: The creation of two classes of membership with different interests 
in the international union. The trade unionists favored the thorough organiza- 
tion of the trade, even with lower dues for those who are lower paid, but insisted 
that they still should have the same interest in the system of the organ- 
ization rather than to have the interests of members of the same organization 
clash. 

The proposition of the international president was for the creation of an 
opportunity for members working at the trade, at which the lowest wages are 
received, to become members at a lower initiation fee, and with lower dues, 
and to participate in all the benefits, in part, so that there would remain an 
identity of interests of all—of both classes—in the chain of benefits. What the 
*‘Antis”’ proposed was that the lower dues-paying members should not re- 
ceive these benefits. Had this been adopted it would ultimately have de- 
stroyed the benefit system itself. The proposition of the officers and of the 
true trade union delegates was at first defeated, and the proposition of the 
“‘Antis” adopted. Later on, when the minds and the attitude of the delegates 
were changed and prejudice against the officers removed, this action was 
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reversed and the proposition of the officers and the true trade unionist dele- 
gates was adopted. 

Second: A resolution was introduced to instruct the delegates to the 
American Federation of Labor convention to vote and work for “Industrial 
Unionism”’ as against ‘““Trade Unionism.” The convention adopted the sub- 
stitute recommended by the Committee on Resolutions as follows: 


“The American Federation of Labor, since its inception, has been the most practical 
and beneficial general organization of the wage-workers of the continent; has taken cogni- 
zance of the constant change and transition in industry and by every means within its power 
has sought not only to effect the organization of unorganized workers, but to bring about 
unity, solidarity and fraternity among organized workers, and has stimulated by every 
means within its power the necessity for closer co-operation, federation, and amalgama- 
tion of existing trades unions to the end that each may be helpful to all. 

“The American Federation of Labor realizes that a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link; that the grand army of organized labor can not advance much further than its most 
backward column; that the labor organizations are made up of human beings who are not 
cast in plastic molds or can not be placed in rigid forms, and therefore, it must concede that 
the authority vested in the affiliated unions and their members be the largest amount con- 
sistent with the general progress and the welfare of the entire wage-working masses. 

“The American Federation of Labor has organized central bodies in hundreds of cities, 
and State Federations in nearly all the States in America; has instituted a large number of 
international unions and numberless local unions, and had developed the System of Indus- 
trial Departments which federate the organized workers of the different crafts, trades and 
callings, and which co-operate for the common protection and advancement of the interest 
of all. 

“The American Federation of Labor realizes that there is still much to do, but repudiates 
the insinuation which is implied by the term ‘Industrial Unionism’ as it is employed in 
antagonism to ‘Trade Unionism,’ for advocates of so-called ‘Industrial Unionism’ imply 
in their slogan that the trade unions are rigid, unyielding or do not adjust themselves to 
meet new conditions and do not advance, develop or expand, whereas the whole history of 
the trade union movement in the past thirty years had demonstrated beyond successful 
contradiction that there is not a day which passes but which witnesses in the trade union 
movement in America the highest and loftiest spirit of sacrifice in order to co-operate with 
our fellow-workers for their interest and common uplift. 

‘“The stigma which advocates of so-called ‘Industrial Unionism’ would attach to “Trade 
Unionism’ is on a par with the stigma which the enemies of organized labor apply to the 
union shop when they designate it as the ‘closed shop.’ 

“Resolved, That in line with the historic, intelligent and comprehensive attitude which 
the American Federation of Labor has pursued since its inception, and that which the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union has followed for itself and which its delegates to the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor have advocated and pursued, the delegates 
to the forthcoming convention of the American Federation of Labor be and are hereby 
instructed to continue to do all in their power to have the work of more thoroughly organiz- 
ing the unorganized workers pursued to its fullest extent; and to urge upon the organized 
workers a more thorough co-operation, to advocate amalgamation of organizations of 
kindred trades and callings, and a more thorough federation of all organized labor, to the 
end that economic, political, moral, and social justice shall come to the toilers, the wealth 
producers of America.” 


Third: An attempt was made to instruct the delegates to the American 
Federation of Labor convention for the election of the officers by the initiative 
and referendum, which was negatived, and a substitute adopted leaving the 
matter to the judgment of the delegates based upon the report which the 
Executive Council may make to the Rochester Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 
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Fourth: The time for the payment of death benefits to the families of 
deceased members was extended. 

Fifth: The international union decided to pay to the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress a per capita tax for the Canadian membership of the 
international union in addition to the per capita tax to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Sixth: The proposition to compel members of the international union 
to forfeit their membership because of any connection with the Civic 
Federation was defeated by a vote of 92 delegates, representing 187 4-6 
votes in favor, and 258 delegates. representing 312 5-6 votes in oppo- 
sition to the resolution. 

Upon all these questions there was a battle royal, in which it was easily 
discernible, by the delegates, who represented the true trade unionists as 
already defined and those who regarded trade unionism as a mere tail toa 
political party kite. 

In the last ten days of the convention, whenever the result of the vote 
upon any proposition in which the trade unionists’ contentions were up- 
held, was announced by the president, the enthusiastic demonstration grew 
in size, proportion and intensity. On the last of the test votes upon a question 
in which the true trade unionists and the “‘Antis’’ were divided, the delegates 


to the convention became positively hysterical in their enthusiastic demon- 
stration. The tension was great and many delegates’ tears flowed down their 


cheeks in intense satisfaction and gratification. The newspapers of Baltimor® 
declared that the demonstration which lasted more than ten minutes was 
due to genuine and deep sentiment. At the conclusion of the demonstration 
from many quarters of the hall delegates shouted to me, ‘Speech, speech, 
speech!” In a word I thanked the convention, but declined to speak then. 

Up to an hour before the close of the convention, the feeling and inten- 
sity had come to a very great strain. Then the restraint was thrown off, and 
for half an hour the delegates and officers became a tumultuous, fun- 
making gathering. 

The ‘‘Antis’’ came to the convention with an open declaration of war. 
They asserted that they would sweep the officers and true trade unionists 
before them in the convention. The delegates resented the wrong and injus- 
tice done us much more strongly than we could. 

It was a great pleasure and satisfaction to have so many of the delegates 
come to me and express their gratification at having met me, to have them 
declare that coming in contact with the other officers and myself had changed 
their minds as to us and our life’s work, as to our methods; that our open, frank 
course during the entire convention, knowing that it could not be otherwise 
in the interim of conventions, had won them and that they would take the 
word back to their fellow unionists the continent over. They declared they 
would be truer trade unionists than they had ever been before. 

My final word to the members of the Cigarmakers’ International Union 
is, don’t allow another sixteen years to roll by before holding another conven- 
tion. The same advice applies equally to all other internationals. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


And so the Sherman Anti-Trust law has again been invoked. Under the 

interpretation given to it by the Supreme Court of the 
HATTERS’ CASE, United States, the Hatters were sued by D. E. Loewe 
ANTI-TRUST and Company, hat manufacturers of Danbury, Conn., 
LAW, AND : , ‘ ie . 
ORGANIZED or more properly speaking, sued at the instigation of 
LABOR’S FUTURE. the so-called Anti-Boycott Association. A jury anda 

federal court have awarded Loewe a sum of $80,000, 
which under that law is trebled, amounting to $240,000 and costs. 

Under the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Sherman law, under 
which this suit was brought, and under which suits of a similar character 
may be instituted by any employer or business man feeling aggrieved or 
injured by working people united for the purpose of protecting themselves or 
promoting their interests, the workers may find themselves defendants at any 
time. Not only are the funds of any labor organization subject to be mulcted 
and practically confiscated by any employer or combination of employers, or 
an association of pettifogging lawyers; not only may the small holdings of 
workingmen and working women be attacked and attached, but their few 
dollars deposited in savings institutions may be attached at the behest of 
either of these agencies. And still further, the voluntary organizations of 
labor, instituted not for profit, may be dissolved at the whim, fancy, or 
caprice of any administration, instigated by any capitalist combination, and 
the officers and members of these voluntary labor organizations may be prose- 
cuted under the criminal provisions of that law, and sentenced to a fine of 
$5,000 and imprisonment for one year. 

That is the status of the labor organizations of the United States; that 
is the position in which the members of organized labor find themselves since 
that twist was given to the Sherman Anti-Trust law by the Supreme Court; 
that twist has been emphasized by the second award by a jury in the federal 
court in the Hatters’ case. That award was rendered by the jury October 11, 
1912. 

The attorneys for Loewe, or rather the Anti-Boycott Association, 
declared that the case just concluded was the most important one of its kind 
ever tried in the courts of the United States. In one sense that is true, but to 
our mind it is secondary and supplementary. The most important one was 
the original case brought upon appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, when that court decided that the voluntary associations of the 
working people come under the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 
for upon that hinged the case now concluded in the Federal Circuit Court. 
Of course, the case in point will be appealed to the Federal Circuit 
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Court of Appeals, and, if necessary, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it is earnestly hoped that a reversal of the judgment of the lower 
court will follow. But even when success shall have attended that effort, the 
fundamental point will still remain an issue, and that is that: 

The organizations of the workers, organized not for profit, but instituted 
for the protection of their bodies, their minds, their souls, should not and 
must not be placed in the same category with combinations, corporations 
and trusts, the purpose of which is to manipulate, control, and create “‘corners”’ 
in the products of labor. 

There must be a differentiation, which the enlightened public sentiment 
of American citizens will at no distant day declare, between associations of 
workers, having humanitarian and altruistic purposes as their guiding 
motives and the ground work of their existence, and, on the other hand, those 
who deal in, corner, manipulate, and trustify the necessaries of human exist- 
ence. 

And until that issue is finally determined before our courts, or before the 
Congress of the United States, it must of necessity be not only an economic 
but a political issue, to be fought out every minute and every day until the 
final and successful outcome. 

That issue was presented in the presidential and congressional cam- 
paigns of 1908. It was an issue in the congressional campaign of 1910. It is 
a paramount issue in the pending presidential and congressional campaign, 
and, regardless of all other questions affecting the working people of the 
United States, all should be subordinated to the achievement of this one 
living, forceful issue, which the toilers and their sympathizers and all liberty- 
loving American citizens must determine in the election of November 5, 1912. 

Organized labor must live. It has done so much for the toilers, it has 
so much to do for them, and for all the people, to preserve their liberties, to 
protect and promote their common welfare. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law must be amended—or ended. 





“Many came to mock,” but remained to help. That is an undeniable state- 
ment of fact with regard to the spectators who from 
SEEING, year to year have dropped in at the conventions of the 


BELIEVING, 


AND HELPING. “Mmerican Federation of Labor. As people generally 


should know, though many do not, the sessions of our 
Federation at its annual meetings are open to one and all, friend or foe. 
Consequently, in the various cities of the United States and Canada in which 
conventions have been held, the attendance in the gallery has been often 
large and invariably mixed. Students and supporters of the cause of united 
labor have sat elbow to elbow with spies, idlers, critics, faddists, or mere 
seekers for amusement. But not an inconsiderable proportion of those 
audiences has been serious-minded men and women, taking note of the 
proceedings and anxious to learn what organized labor wants, what its methods 
are, and what it is likely to accomplish. 

Mere curiosity, somewhat tinged with dim notions that our Federation 
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proceedings may be noisy, or spicy, or on occasions merely ridiculous—notions 
gathered from garbled or purely imaginary accounts published by an inimical 
press—has led many persons having an odd hour at their disposal to ‘‘take in’’ 
the Federation meeting rather than “‘some other kind of a show,” as they 
would have probably expressed themselves. 

And what do they see? What is the ‘show’? What is it that converts 
their mere curiosity into interest or, perhaps for the hour, into antipathy; 
later resulting in inquiry, sympathy, and then advocacy? 

They see a deliberative assembly at work. If they chance to come when 
resolutions are being introduced, committees appointed, or credentials read, 
they find such routine rather dry. So the delegates also seem to regard it, 
for at such times they may be writing letters or looking after other matters 
of individual concern, or perhaps in groups of twos or threes discussing 
questions of interest to their craft. There is very little of a “‘show’’ for the 
casual visitor in such a commonplace scene. He may, if a student of human 
nature, amuse himself by trying to gain impressions from the appearance of 
the delegates, separately or as a whole—but, then, appearances are deceitful. 
We are told that in a crowd of soldiers dressed alike, Napoleon would have 
been overlooked; among the apostles St. Paul was a little one; among athletes 
the short fellows are often the best runners. 

Nor is the occasion best for imbibing the spirit and purpose of the labor 
movement when the formal speeches of greetings or exchange of courtesies 
are being made. ‘The gallery visitor will hear, to his surprise, prominent 
statesmen express appreciations of the achievements of the trade unions 
far more favorable than are commonly found in print outside labor publica- 
tions, following up their general statements with details of good work to 
which their experiences enable them to testify. The visitor will also note that 
representatives of various professions, faiths, or organizations are present to 
give honored recognition to union labor. However, if skeptical, he may hold 
his own approval in abeyance. He has not yet penetrated to motive, purpose, 
limits, possibilities, and, finally, moralities. 

But should the visitor happen in at an hour when reports are being 
made and resolutions for human betterment and common uplift are discussed, 
he will be most apt to catch the spirit of our movement, to feel the earnestness 
of our delegates, and to have convincing proof of the vitality, practicability, 
power, and, above all, the righteousness of our now world-wide institution— 
trades unionism. 

The point at issue may affect one small trade or twenty occupations 
embracing a million men. It may involve the principles of liberty and justice. 
In any case, delegates one after another exhibit familiarity with the subject, 
straightforwardness in statement, directness of vision, practical purpose, 
and an aim to benefit mankind. 

Who can look on at such work, done in such a way, hour after hour, 
day after day, with the subjects changing as resolution after resolution is 
discussed, and remain uninstructed and unmoved? 

We declare that no man can possibly follow these deliberations and not 
be affected by them. He may possibly be prejudiced against unions, and 
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seek to confirm his prejudgments; but he will be stirred up, roughly. He 
may perhaps become suddenly conscious of the world of thought and action 
that the unions encompass, little to the ken of their fellow-countrymen in 
general. He may pass out of the hall, go to his own affairs, for the time being 
not wholly sensible of the change wrought in his being. But he can not 
remain exactly the same man. Something has passed before his vision that 
will, in its good time, engage his thought, enlist his sentiment, and direct 
his judgment. 

“T never had any adequate conception of your movement until I attended 
the sessions of the convention,’”’ are the words with which men of various 
callings in life have testified to us that in coming in contact with our delegates 
they had received an addition to their education. Some have seen, to their 
regret, that they have missed sympathetic co-operation with the proper 
class—with the men and women who are fighting for their rights, who are 
doing things, who are changing the status of the wage-workers. 

Come, then, to our Rochester Convention, to be held this month—skeptics, 
inquirers, old friends, you will be welcome. You will not see geniuses, trying 
to set the river afire, nor quick-lunch revolutionists greeting tomorrow morn- 
ing’s millenium, nor barkers for panaceas. But you will see hardy, strong, 
earnest, hard-headed spokesmen for labor bettering the lot of the toilers. 
Most of you, we know from experience, will yourselves be’benefited, and you 
will from that time on be helpers in the great cause and struggle for the 
common uplift of humanity. 





We are often reminded that certain great fundamental principles underlie 
the institutions and progress of all ages. Sometime ago, 
JUNIUS in turning again the pages of the ‘Letters of Junius,” 


PROTEST AND 


WARNING. we fell anew under the spell of that strange censor of 


the olden time—the pungent, incisive critic who, protected 
from public attack, dealt with men’s motives and foibles with such brutal 
frankness. Junius lived in the period when England was founding her colonial 
empire, when the House of Commons was establishing its dominance, and the 
cabinet system was in the making. It was a period in which the old order was 
changing. Junius’ comments and warnings sound like modern editorials 
upon the insidiously dangerous principle underlying unwarranted assumption 
of power by officials and judges. For instance, he said: 

“One precedent creates another. They soon accumulate, and constitute law. What 
yesterday was fact, today is doctrine. Examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous 
measures, and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be 
assured, that the laws which protect us in our civil rights, grow out of our constitution, 
and they must fail or flourish with it.” 

Could modern journalist or statesman sound clearer warning against 
usurpation of authority than these upon the necessity of watchfulness lest 
liberties gained be filched from us? It is one’s duty to resist officials pervert- 
ing the laws of liberty. But let us further quote: 


“But there is a set of men in this country whose understandings measure the viola- 
tion of law by the magnitude of the instance; not by the important consequences which 
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flow directly from the principle; and the minister, I presume, did not think it safe to 
quicken their apprehension too soon. Had Mr. Hampden reasoned and acted like the mod- 
erate men of these days, instead of hazarding his whole fortune in a law-suit with the crown, 
he would have quietly paid the twenty shillings demanded of him; the Stuart family 
would probably have continued upon the throne, and, at this moment, the imposition 
of ship-money would have been an acknowledged prerogative of the crown.” 


‘‘We owe it to our ancestors to preserve entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care—we owe it to our posterity not to suffer their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. 
But if it were possible for us to be insensible of these sacred claims, there is yet an obliga- 
tion binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can acquit us—a personal interest, which 
we can not surrender. To alienate even our own rights would be a crime as much more 
enormous than suicide as a life of civil security and freedom is superior to a bare existence; 
and, if life be the bounty of heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part of the gift if we 
consent to surrender that certain rule of living without which the condition of human 
nature is not only miserable, but contemptible.” 

Reactionary judges, out of harmony with the ideals and the spirit of 
the times, Junius discussed in terms not altogether deferential. Forsooth, 
are his writings printed here to be adjudged in contempt of court? He said: 

“In contempt or ignorance of the common law of England, you have made it your 
study to introduce into the court where you preside maxims of jurisprudence unknown to 
Englishmen. The Roman code, the law of nations, and the opinion of foreign civilians 
are your perpetual theme; but who ever heard you mention Magna Charta or the Bill 
of Rights with approbation or respect? By such treacherous arts the noble simplicity and 
free spirit of our Saxon laws were first corrupted. The Norman conquest was not complete 
until Norman lawyers had introduced their laws, and reduced slavery to a system. This 
one leading principle directs your interpretation of the laws, and accounts for your treat- 
ment of juries.” 

How is this as an illustration of Junius’ keen appreciation of social 
psychology and social economy? 

“The injustice done to an individual is sometimes of service to the public. Facts 
are apt to alarm us more than the most dangerous principles.” 

To appreciate tendencies and the import of events is a rare gift. Those 
who have it, become the seers and leaders of the age. Experience has demon- 
strated how vividly some terrible disaster, such as the Titanic, will press 
upon the consciences of those in power, as well as the people who hold them 
responsible, long standing injustice and hardships to which attention had 
been called in vain. A terrible concrete illustration seems necessary to 
make people sense the principle. 

With emphasis and force in keeping with the importance of his thesis, 
Junius delivers this admonition concerning the freedom of the press: 

“TI can not doubt that you will unanimously assert the freedom of election, and 
vindicate your exclusive right to choose your representatives. But other questions have 
been started, on which your determination should be equally clear and unanimous. Let 
it be impressed upon your minds, let it be instilled into your children, that the liberty of 
the press is the palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights of an Englishman, 
and that the right of juries to return a general verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is an 
essential part of our Constitution, not to be controlled or limited by the judges, nor in any 
shape questionable by the legislature.”’ 

What seem to be new problems of each age, are after all but the same old 
problems of human nature in a new form or new applications of old 
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manifestations. Junius knew the price of liberty, and knew how it often 
slips away when each innovation , each precedent, is not thoroughly scrutinized 
and unless every attempt at judicial invasion of the rights of citizenship and 
of manhood, every species of tyranny, is resisted to the uttermost. 





Two conceptions of the coming inevitable reconstitution in the economic 

system of society have stood in contrast ever since the 
CONSISTENT slow awakening of labor during the last hundred years 
WITH CON- gave rise to seers and spokesmen who endeavored to 
CEPTION AND : . te om oat 
PRINCIPLE. interpret its thought, instincts, and aspirations. The 

first of these conceptions, in point of power to attract the 
attention of opponents and to enlist the enthusiastic support of dreamers 
and believers in the possibilities of sweeping and thorough change through 
legislation alone was of a State which should at the earliest moment sub- 
stitute a compulsory co-operative commonwealth for the regime of competi- 
tion. A necessary part of this conception was the program of action adopted 
by its supporters. The conception itself being without modification, the pro- 
gram consequently became fixed, rigid, unchangeable. The program, it was 
preached, was dictated, not in plans formed by men, but by the immutable 
logic of evolutionary events. In spite of all that men might do, the sequence 
in the development of competition going to its own destruction could not be 
averted. Existing society must come to everlasting crash. The best that could 
be done was to await the cataclysm. Meantime the minds of the working 
classes might be prepared to build up after it the Socialistic State. 

The second conception, gradually forming in the minds of men acquainted 
with the first, while accepting a final ideal of economic justice, rejected the 
dogma of an automatic progress toward a general social catastrophe. Already, 
forty to fifty years ago, the trade unions were indicating the possibilities in 
alleviating distress and in inculcating independence in entire occupations. 
Other social agencies were offering not mere palliatives for misery, but effective 
preventives. The second conception therefore instead of trying to keep the 
eyes of mankind upon a remote and problematical end to what evils affect 
our present society, directed attention to the correction of the remediable 
evils closest at hand. These attended to, it was reasoned, others lying next 
behind them could be grappled with in their order, and at last, if man is 


capable of clarifying his purposes and ideals with social advance, the goal of 


economic justice would be attained. This second conception, hence, gave 
emphasis to the maxim, ‘‘First things first.”’ 

The contrast between the two schools of sociological thought and 
activities has from the first stood out more clearly in America than in Europe. 
This country has already the teachings of democracy, the benefits of a common 
school system shown in a low rate of illiteracy, and a society not wholly 
crystallized in a system of castes. In Europe, the efforts of the Socialist 
parties have greatly, if not mainly, been put forth to achieve rights in such 
respects which our wage-workers have always enjoyed. These different 
political and social situations have served to confuse the arguments, issues, 
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aims, conceptions and programs of the working class movements in the two 
hemispheres. 

In America, “first things first’? brought our wage-workers, after some 
decades of discursive and incohesive effort in politics and crude co-operation, 
to settle down to trade unionism. In this direction time was necessary to 
develop the strength of organization, federation, education, mass unity 
and unanimity of spirit. In due course the stage was reached when a practical 
political program, perforce, developed itself. This fulfilled—necessarily adapted 
itself to—the maxim, “‘first things first.” In city, State, and nation that 
dominant principle in their program has helped to bring to the workers every 
step in their protection possible in prevailing conditions of politics and 
legislative methods. Whereas, a working-class political party might at best 
have merely succeeded in marking off in the wage-working communities 
a helpless minority of supporters of radical abstractions, supplemented: by 
immediate demands either not differing from those of the American Federation 
of Labor or not acceptable to the majority of citizens. The policy of trade 
unionism has resulted in bringing the legislative authority, local, State, and 
Federal, to formulate and enforce a multitude of working-class enactments 
suitable to place, time, conditions, occupations, age, and sex. The legislative 
committees of the various unions are listened to, and often heeded, in all 
legislative bodies in every part of the land. No critic of the trade union 
program, whether a radical or a reactionary, is able to point out any step 
beneficial to the masses which has not been advocated by the trade unions 
backed by all the possible political strength of the workers. The force that 
has been wasted by the Socialists of the United States in their various parties 
simply in organizing without achieving, has been employed by the unions in 
promoting ends desirable to all workingmen, irrespective of party. 

Recent events in Europe substantially confirm the wisdom of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s political policy, which has been to exclude political 
representation in its conventions, as well as to provide against being made the 
annex to any party. Within the last few months three important annual 
congresses have served to mark at once the abandonment by the European 
democracy of the doctrine of the orthodox Socialists and the acceptance by 
the working-classes of the principle of ‘‘first things first’—and the future 
for the rest. The bodies holding these congresses were: The British Trades 
Union Congress at Newport, England, September 2-7; present membership 
more than 2,000,000; the Confédération Générale du Travail (National Fed- 
eration of Labor) at Havre, France, September 17-22; membership 600,000; 
and the Social Democratic party of Germany, at Chemnitz, September 16-21. 

At the British Trades Union Congress the votes of the delegates in no- 
wise gave comfort to the comparatively few remaining propagandists of Marx- 
ist Socialism in Great Britain. The British workingman wants a substantial 
showing for his money and effort, and he has been educated in voluntary 
co-operation to a point at which he would be loth to abandon it. Of recent 
years, the pendulum has swung from an inclination to rush into an imitation 
of German Socialistic organization to the contrary inclination of the French 
trade unionists to depend upon politics as little as possible. In fact, a motion 
in the British Trades Union Congress to condemn and oppose the methods of 
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“syndicalism” was lost by a vote of 1,123,000 to 550,000. But the ameliora- 
tions supported in Parliament by the Labor party, which, as nearly as com- 
parisons may be made, are on the same general plan as those supported in 
this country by the American Federation of Labor, were approved asa matter 
of course. The last year in Great Britain has been one of extraordinary 
activity in the field of pure unionism, in contradistinction to political party 
unionism; the year has shown an accretion to the trade union forces of 
308,000 new members. 

The French Confédération Générale du Travail at Havre had only four 
questions in its formal agenda, as arranged by previous instructions from the 
unions. These were: 1. ‘“The English week’’ (eight-hour day, etc.); 2. Anti- 
militarism; 3. Working class pensions; 4. High cost of living. But, as it turned 
out, the debate which has since excited the interest of the French people 
more than any other, came on a question not in the program. It was, in effect, 
whether the unions should join hands with the French Socialist party (or 
parties), to which, on a vote, an entire day of the congress was accorded. The 
vote, which came on a re-affirmation of the principles of “‘syndicalism,’’ was 
1,057 to 35, with 11 abstentions. Clauses of the résolution ran: “‘Syndicalism 
aims at the co-ordination of the workers’ efforts, the improvement of the 
welfare of the workers by the realization of immediate ameliorations, such as 
reduction of the hours of labor, increase of wages, etc.”’ “As concerns the 
organizations, the congress declares that, in order that ‘‘syndicalism” shall 
attain its maximum effect, economic action ought to be directed directly 


against the employing class, the confederated organizations not having, as 
syndical groups, to occupy themselves with parties or sects which, otherwise, 
may pursue, in full liberty, the social transformation.”” The shafts directed 
by the union delegates at the Guedists, as the Marxists are called in France, 


, 


were many and at times fierce. “Making trade unionism their trailer,” said 
one speaker, ‘‘is to accept disaggregation and resignation.” The miners’ chief 
spokesman expressed a preference to see the unions moving in accord with the 
co-operative associations rather than with the Socialists. Another speaker 
asserted that had not the Socialist deputies in Parliament been absorbed in a 
purely political question, they might have been of service in the maritime 
strike. The general organizer said that of all employers in France, the State 
was the stiffest. Others referred to the fact that whereas at the congress of the 
C. G. T. one mingled with wage-workers, it was not so at Socialist conventions. 
The secretary declared the question to be the most important of the congress. 
Since the Havre Congress the old-time Socialist newspaper organs of France 
have shown their deep disappointment at the vote of the delegates against 
permitting an association with their party. 

We call the attention of our readers to the fact that we are not pronouncing 
for or against “‘syndicalism’’ as a philosophy or doctrine. It is difficult for one 
in our country to form an opinion on the questions which from time to time 
have arisen in France, especially between the French government and the 
organized wage-workers. What is obvious, however, is that the former policy 
of dictation, of assumption of superior prescience, of exclusion of discussion 
of principles, on the part of the political leaders who regarded themselves as 
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the apostles of Marxism, with a monopoly of its prestige among workingmen, 
has contributed to a revulsion in France against the entire orthodox concep- 
tion of the principles and program of Socialism. The workers have ‘“‘jumped 
the traces” and are doing for themselves. They are taking whatever of better- 
ments they can get—Now. 

At the Chemnitz Socialist Congress, for the first time ‘‘revisionists’’ 
exhibited a superior strength to the “‘radicals.” And who are the “‘revisionists?”’ 
Their leaders are the men who only a few years ago were regarded as having 
put themselves outside the party by beginning to question the “gospel” of the 
Marxists. Among the foremost of the revisionists is Herr Bernstein whose 
work criticising Marx’s prophecies and principles as well, once brought down 
on him the wrath of “‘the faithful.”’ The decentralizing of the central committee 
by the 40 to 45 members of a second chamber, and the limitation of the 
number of members of the Reichstag in the annual congress will work for a 
liberation of the modern ideas that have penetrated the masses of the German 
Socialist party. The Social Democracy has changed radically since the period 
when it belittled trade unionism, frowned on co-operation, and quenched the 
spirit of inquiry regarding the infallibility of the early fathers of working- 
class political action. It is now primarily a party advocating its immediate 
platform, leaving its traditional declaration of abstract principles to the 
professors and the ancients who have not kept up with the practical wants 
of the masses in Germany of today. 

Every foot of ground won by the supporters of the new conception of 
“making things better’ has been won as against the old conception of the 
dreaming radicals who thought that society was finally to be saved through 
letting things get worse. 

In the three countries we have mentioned the union wage-workers have 
learned that the Socialist party has one principal use for the unions. It is, 
(as the thought is expressed in the different languages) to have the unions 
become “‘a tail to its kite,” “‘a trailer to its tram-car,”’ “a freight-barge to its 
tug-boat.”’ 

In every country the tendency is plain for the workers to rally to the 
support of legislators who have shown by their acts that they will enact certain 
laws for clearly defined purposes, responding to the actual, pressing needs of 
the workers. 

Thus the reader has before him, in outline, the two conceptions of the 
formation of a new, more just, happier society. 

The conception of a constantly deepening misery of the workers being 
ended by a sudden revolution has never been accompanied by party actions 
consistent with the conception. 

The conception of cleaning up whatever evil may be mastered by the 
force of the workers now and in the future is consistent, practicable, and 
already partly realized. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor in the present political 
campaign is but logically a sequence of the conception and practice of the 
organized, union wage-workers, which has attracted and secured greater 
and greater support with the years. 
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The first annual report of this bureau, a branch of the State Department of 
NEW YORK BUREAU Labor, was submitted to the New York Legislature 
OF INDUSTRIES while in session. The year reported for closed 
AND IMMIGRATION. September 30, 1911. The summary reads as follows: 
The Bureau finds: 

In the matter of distribution of labor, that tais State is without any machinery 
for distribution or supervision of private distribution agencies, except through a law 
administered by separate cities according to the standard and belief of each individual 
mayor, although a great part of the furnishing of labor is intercity and interstate. 

In the matter of transportation, that the combination of steamship agents, emigrant 
hotels, runners, porters, expressmen, and cabmen throughout the country, operating 
chiefly through New York City, forms one of the most stupendous systems for fleecing 
the alien from the time he leaves his home country until he reaches his destination in 
America and vice versa. 

In the matter of living and labor conditions in labor camps and colonies, that aliens 
are discriminated against in regard to housing, sanitation, food supplies, and employ- 
ment methods, being denied the ordinary decencies of life; that in regard to labor con- 
ditions, aliens are checked and tagged, amounts ordered by the padroni are deducted 
from their wages without their knowledge or express sanction, and exploitations occur 
in hospital charges, and the purchase of supplies. 

In the matter of industrial calamities and personal injuries, exploitation by law- 
yers and their runners and claim agents and collection agents bear heavily on the 
alien, because of his alienship and international complications with his family and 
property in his home country. 

In the matter of savings, that the private banking laws are affording only a small 
measure of protection owing to evasions of the law, and no protection whatever out- 
side of cities of the first class; that frauds in the sale of homes to aliens by means of 
the solving of puzzles or by means of excursions arranged to interest aliens in ‘‘show’’ 
pieces of property, or by other means, are wide-spread and that the settlement of 
affairs in the old country, when an alien wishes to settle here, is in the hands of a 
most unscrupulous class of lawyers, notaries public, collection agents, information 
bureaus, and protective leagues. 

In the matter of education for children, that inadequate provisions exist for taking 
care of groups of people who collect with the starting of new industries in remote 
places, such as mines and quarries, and that adults outside of cities are wholly neglected 
in matters of instruction in English, civics, and naturalization. There are no sys- 
tematic assimilation processes by the State and cities under way except in the largest 
cities, 

The reader of this indictment of America’s civilization may well 
wonder if there could be worse conditions for the bureau to inves- 
tigate and describe. In the body of the report—of which there are 184 
pages, and diagrams, besides—the details bear out the ugly summary. If 
there are any bodily ills, or human brutishness, or crooked customs, or skin 
games, to which the immigrants are not exposed, from their landing at 
Ellis Island until they either go back home to Europe or get away from the 
clutches of the harpies that beset them here, it would be interesting to have 
them set forth. The record of the ills under which they suffer, as given in 
the report, is sickening, and the thought that most of them come from the 
immigrants’ own countrymen, or from men who should be their protectors, 


is, in the extreme, discouraging. 
The question naturally arises, why do the immigrants come at all, when 
their experiences are so outrageously bad as here officially given? Do they 
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know beforehand the risks they run of misfortune in endless forms? Or, 
bad as conditions are for them here, are they possibly worse off in their 
own country? 

Of course, there are immigrants and immigrants. The attention of the 
bureau is naturally taken up with the case of the poorest, most ignorant, 
most helpless. But of these there are great numbers. The moving senti- 
ments of the Chief Investigator, Frances E. Kellor, with regard to the im- 
migrants are well known. They are humanitarian. We all sympathize with 
her work. As a fact, on reading her statements one is seized with the feel- 
ing that there is urgent need for her work, and nothing else is to be done but 
have her go on with it. She is tackling in a way creditable to her heart 
one phase of immigration. 

One phase only. There are larger phases. The one having the closest 
interest to American labor is the bearing that immigration has upon Ameri- 
can labor—a matter frequently dealt within this magazine. We make men- 
tion of it now merely to denote our position, and not to dwell upon it or 
even to restate it. It is unchanged. But when we contemplate the fate of 
the horde of immigrants arriving in New York we do not feel proud of 
what is being done with them by our country. The opportunity for the 
poor of all lands, of which our people once boasted, is a sadly dwindled 
vision. 





From innumerable sources comes indisputable evidence of the deleterious 
effects of child labor. From an authority that can not be ignored as prejudiced 
by sentimental or humanitarian ideals, the report of a military examining 
physician in Elsass-Lothringen (Archiv fur Offentliche Gesundheitspflege 
VII, 107), is taken the following testimony: “In the factory villages where 
every one works from youth up in the factories, almost all recruits are 
unfit for service, and I believe that if this goes on, it will be useless to send 
recruiting agents to these communities.’”’ The arrested physical develop- 
ment results in dwarfed intellectual and spiritual powers, inability to realize 
the complete, full life that ought to be guaranteed as the heritage of every 
human being. Our great problem is not only to conserve human resources 
but to enrich and enlarge human life. 





As a result of the special elections held in Lawrence, Mass., John J. 
Breen was recalled from his office as member of the School Committee. His 
opponent was given a majority of 1,504. The recall of Mr. Breen was peti- 
tioned as a result of his conviction of connection with the dynamite con- 
spiracy during the textile strike last winter. In addition to the indictments 
reported at the time of the writing of our article on the Lawrence dynamit- 
ing conspiracy, an indictment has since been returned against William H. 
Rice, who is alleged to have supplied the dynamite used. 
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THE HOMESTEAD COMMISSION. 


By HENRY STERLING. 


tion began in Massachusetts for better housing 

for the laboring classes. The first éfforts were 
directed against the sweatshop. Much good was 
done, but after that work was ended, the organiza- 
tion which carried it forward, dissolved and most 
of its members passed away. 

There remained, however, James H. Mellen, of 
Worcester, a sturdy worker in the labor cause, who 
had many times been elected to the Legislature. 
In 1909 he was again chosen from one of the Wor- 
cester districts to occupy a seat in the Legislature. 
Immediately he brought in a resolution to estab- 
lish a commission ‘‘to consider whether it would be 
expedient for the Commonwealth to acquire or 
open for settlement lands in country districts with 
the view of aiding honest, industrious, and ambi- 
tious families of wage-earners to remove thereto 
from congested tenement districts of the various 
large cities and towns of the Commonwealth.” 

A commission of five was appointed in accord- 
ance therewith which included Freeman M. 
Saltus of Worcester, a member of the Typograph- 
icalgUnion and editor of the Worcester Labor 
News, as secretary. 

Four members of the commission in January, 
1910, brought in a report that it was inexpedient to 
legislate, but Mr. Saltus dissented, and brought in 
a bill embodying the proposition that the State 
should acquire tracts of land, sub-divide into plots 
of one-half acre to each, improve and build upon 
them, and offer them for sale, on monthly payments 
about equal to the rental the purchasers were pay- 
ing. Expert instruction on the management of 
the soil was provided for. 

The bill failed in 1910. A similar one was intro- 
duced in 1911, and when its defeat seemed inevitable 
in that year, another was substituted and passed, 
which provided for the creation of a permanent 
homestead commission. The commission had, as 
its first duty, the drawing of a bill that would be 
approved by the Legislature, under which the work 
could be done. 

Such a bill was framed and submitted to the 
Legislature of 1912.* 

The Legislature had a few years before, called 
into the State treasury all deposits in savings 
banks which had been untouched for thirty years. 
These amounted to over $200,000, and the Home- 
stead Commission asked that it be loaned sums 
from this fund with which to prosecute the work 
outlined above. The bill seemed sure of passage 
but some one doubted its constitutionality. It was 
submitted to the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
for an opinion. That august body unanimously 
declared homestead work to be repugnant to the 
Constitution. The uncalled-for savings deposits, 
having been covered into the public treasury, were 
now public funds, and public funds could not be 
used or loaned for a private purpose, which the 
court declared the intent of the bill to be. More- 


|‘ IS now about twenty years since State agita- 


over, if the project should fail, and if the depositors 
should return after all these years and claim their 
deposits, and the money should not be there, the 
State would have to resort to taxation to supply the 
deficiency. It might then happen that one poor 
man who had acquired a home would be taxed a 
cent or two to aid other poor men to get one. Such 
a condition would be intolerable. 

However, the Legislature passed a bill for 
further investigation and report. Suggestions as 
to how the State can stimulate and encourage 
homestead work, without using the State’s}money 
will probably be a feature of its report. 

The judicial opinion in this case is based on the 
same interpretation of the Constitution as has pre- 
vented cities from doing a variety of things useful 
to their citizens; indeed, a Boston lawyer of some 
prominence publicly deplores the helplessness of 
cities, calls it ‘‘thraldom,”’ and declares that their 
legal standing is that of an infant or of an idiot or of 
a lunatic. 

All these rulings rest upon judicial interpretations 
of the words “‘public use’’ in Article V of the Federal 
Constitution, and “good and welfare” and ‘‘public 
service” in Article IV, Section 1, of Part Second, of 
the Massachusetts Constitution. These interpreta- 
tions, strictly applied, render State and municipal 
= ernments powerless to do,much beyond police 

uty 

Old “world cities are seldom so restricted. They 
have expended hundreds of millions in creating 
better housing conditions, and have been well 
repaid, not only financially, but in the physical, 
moral, and mental elevation of the standard of 
citizenship. 

Besides adverse constitutional interpretations, 
the proper housing of the people meets with three 
great obstacles: 

1. The constantly increasing high cost of land. 

2. Inadequate local transportation. 

3. Difficulty of securing loans. 

The first would at once disappear under adequate 
taxationfofjland values. The second and third are 
under private insteadfZof public control; but the 
second could be cured by public ownership of 
public utilities and the third would be much 
relieved if the Government should loan the deposits 
coming into the Postal Savings'Banks to individuals 
in small sums in thefcommunities where the deposits 
are made, preferably,to working people seeking 
to acquire homes. 

All of this emphasizes the fact that the govern- 
ment is not “‘by the people” nor in their interests. 
The rights of property have been so strenuously 
guarded that the rights of man are forgotten, neg- 
lected and invaded. This condition’ will continue 
until the Initiative and Referendum is embodied in 
every constitution and controls every legislative 
body. Judicial hobbling of governmental activity 
on behalf of humanity will then cease. 


= * According to the legislation of 1912, this commission shall continue its investigation, make a report to the Legislature not 
later than the first Wednesday in January, ‘1913, and may recommend legislation.—Ep1Tor. 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 


Your Progress and Your Responsibilities. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


[Address of welcome to the Convention of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, September 16, 1912, as reported by the official 
stenographer of the Brotherhood. | 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Union Men, Ladies and 
Friends: Permit me to join in the welcome extended 
to you, the delegates and officers of this convention 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America—a welcome, a thrice hearty 
welcome to the city of Washington, the capital of 
our nation. It does not fall to my lot to be authorized 
or permitted to extend to you a welcome as a 
representative of the government of Washington 
or the government of our country, but inasmuch 
as the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor are located here in Washington by the 
decision of the organized workers of our continent, 
in the name of the great labor movement of America 
I bid you a hearty welcome. 

So often I have the extreme pleasure of agreeing 
with my long-time friend, Captain Oyster, that I 
find myself almost distressed to differ from any 
utterance of his. I join with him gladly in criticism of 
political conditions as they exist in Washington, that 
there is in the Federal Congress no representation 
of the people who live in Washington—a representa- 
tion that we certainly should have. But I can not 
agree with him when he says that the form of 
government in the District of Columbia according 
to which the people of the District have no voice 
or influence, is a form of government satisfactory 
to liberty-loving union workmen of the United 
States. People who do not perform the duties and 
activities of citizenship soon lose interest in the 
performance of such duties and such citizenship. 
Just as in the case of the mental faculties and the 
members of the human body—if you fail to exercise 
them regularly and normally you will eventually find 
that you can not use them at all. This is equally 
true of the performance of civic duties carrying 
with them civic responsibilities, for I regard the 
exercise of the franchise not only as a privilege, but 
as an obligation and a duty as well. No wonder the 
people of the District of Columbia have little interest 
in Congress! No wonder that the interests of the 
people of the city are disregarded and neglected! 
In a republic, the power of the vote is the safeguard 
against revolution. When people have no power 
over those who make and administer the laws, 
by ousting them from office, or punishing them in 
some way, they have no voice or influence in their 
lawmaking or law administrating agencies. 

In addition to, or, I might say, supplementing that 
part of Captain Oyster’s splendid address of welcome, 
supplementing that portion in which he expressed 
regret at the failure of the people of the District 
of Columbia to have a representative in Congress, 
I want to express my additional regret that we have 
not some form of local self-government in the 
District, the capital of the nation. This is neither 
the time nor the place to enter into a full discussion 
of the principles involved in that proposition, but 


let me say that in every capital of every civilized 
nation on the face of the globe, except in the republic 
of the United States of America, the people are 
self-governing. I have no quarrel with the honor, 
the honesty and the high purpose of the gentlemen 
who are the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. I do not want to be understood as castin; 
the slightest reflection, by direction or indirection, 
on their high purposes and high ideals, but no man 
is good enough or honest enough, or intelligent 
enough to rule the people of an enlightened commu- 
nity without their consent. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America is a wonderful, powerful organization in 
this year 1912, with a record of thirty-one years of 
constant achievement. It was my great pleasure 
to have not only acquaintance, intimate acquaint 
ance, but intimate friendship and mental contact 
with the man who conceived the idea and founded 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, the late P. J. McGuire. He it was who 
founded the Brotherhood and he it was, with the 
assistance of some of those who believed in him, 
who advanced the good work. P. J. McGuire 
belonged not only to the carpenters—he belonged 
to the men and the women who toiled, to the 
children who suffered. He gave sympathy and 
understanding to them in their heart yearnings, 
and in their deepest and noblest feelings and 
aspirations. I knew him, and knowing, loved P. J. 
McGuire, the founder of your Brotherhood. It 
was he, too, as much as any other man in America, 
who did so much to give life and the spirit to the 
labor movement of our continent organized in the 
American Federation of Labor. I need net pro- 
nounce a eulogy upon him, certainly not to 
carpenters, to union carpenters. And I may say 
that the gentleman who presides here at the 
preliminary proceedings of your convention, Gabriel 
Edmonston, who was the first president of your 
Brotherhood, with P. J. McGuire as the general 
secretary, was also the secretary and the treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor. The officers 
of your Brotherhood are high in the councils of 
the American labor movement. There is no man 
held in higher esteem for his probity and efficiency 
in your organization and his intense desire to 
help others who may need assistance, than is 
your present general secretary, Frank Duffy. 
And I am sure that the mere statement that your 
general president has for many terms been chosen 
by the unanimous vote of the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor to act as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is enough. Did I attempt to take 
up the individual officers of your Brotherhood, did 
I attempt to take up the men, the officers in 
the general labor movement of the localities, or 
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the large number of union carpenters who hold 
commissions as organizers for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, did I attempt to speak of them 
individually and by name, I would take up the 
entire time of your convention and you would 
have to adjourn for sheer exhaustion in listening. 
(Here President Gompers was interrupted by a 
delegate who asked: ‘‘What’s the matter with 
Tom Neale,” to which he replied:) Let me answer 
in the chorus: ‘“He’s all right.” Tom and I are 
old-time friends and I am sure I am under obliga- 
tion to the delegate who made me say something 
about him. However, I can see so many whom I 
know personally and have known for many, many 
years, engaged in this great, uplifting work—I see 
Jim Kirby over there— well, I am not going to call 
the roll of this convention. 

I can never forget that more than twenty years 
ago, in the momentum of the forward movement 
of the workers of our country, a demand was made 
to find a way out of the slough of despair in which 
so many of our fellow-workers found themselves. 
Their ideas and purposes were crystallized in the 
motto: “Eight hours a day, and not a minute 
longer.’ The American Federation of Labor had 
discussed this question for many years at its conven- 
tions, and finally it was decided that beginning on 
a given day, one trade at a time should be chosen 
to make the demand for the enforcement of the 
eight-hour day, the choice to be from among those 
organizations which had applied for the sanction 
and approval of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to make the fight. 
Among the organizations which applied was the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. This organization the Executive Council 
selected to make the fight. It made the fight, and 
a glorious fight it was. It was not long drawn out 
in any particular center, but covered a period of 
years, until within ten years from the time of the 
inauguration of the movement, the eight-hour day 
had been practically established for every union 
carpenter in America. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of appear- 
ing before the convention of the United Brother- 
hood in session in this capital city. I do not intend 
to enter into a discussion in detail of the work, 
the struggles, and the achievements you have 
accomplished. With more than a quarter of a 
million members, you have grown powerful; you 
have extended your organization to every city and 
town and hamlet on the North American continent; 
you have secured the amalgamation of the Wood 
Workers with your Brotherhood; you have per- 
suaded the American Federation of Labor to take 
the position that there should be but one carpenters’ 
and joiners’ organization in America. ‘There is one 
thing that I want to say to you with all the impres- 
siveness I am able to utter it—that great power 
brings with it great responsibilities and obligations. 
No one who possesses great power and utilizes 
ind exercises that power wantonly, deserves great 
power. ‘This applies to government whether it be 
of a ezar and an autocracy, or whether it be of 
. self-governing body of men. There are rights to 
which the working people of other trades are entitled 
and which you, in your great power, should bear 
in mind and keep before you. 

We are moving in our country towards economic, 
political, social, and moral betterment. In all our 


governmental or social conditions, there is no factor 
so potent, so influential, and so effective to mold 
the public conscience and public concept of duty as 
the much misunderstood and much misrepresented 
trade unions of America. Our movement has grown; 
our movement is growing. The figures read to you 
this morning by Mr. Edmonston as to the member- 
ship of the unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor were the figures of last year, 
not of 1912. I am proud, and I know that you 
will be glad when I say, that there has been an in- 
crease of nearly 100,000 members in the organized 
labor movement affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor within these past six months. Even 
the political parties of today, wherever the parties 
have had sense enough to know whereof they speak, 
incorporate in their platforms the demand which 
the working people of our country make upon 
society for the service they render to society, and 
without which civilized life and progress can not 
continue. Political parties, universities, colleges, 
schools, churches, philanthropic work, all of them— 
all of them now find that the essential, basic truths 
are in the live issues which organized labor has 
pressed home upon the people of our country. 

I am sure you want to hear the other gentlemen 
who are to address you, some who come to you with 
official credentials to speak to you in the name of 
the Government and of the organized labor move- 
ment of the city. I want to close by saying this— 
that it seems to me that in this year 1912 there is 
greater responsibility upon the men and women in 
the organized labor movement than at any previous 
time. Nowhere has greater progress been made than 
here; nowhere have employers of labor been more 
generally convinced of the justice, the practicability 
and the humanitarian basis of our movement, and 
it is equally true that nowhere in the civilized world 
is there such relentless, bitter, brutal war made 
upon the labor organizations and the laboring 
men as here in the United States. In no country 
on the face of the globe is corporate wealth, the 
position of wealth, so powerful as it is here. There- 
fore, all that we have obtained in the form of the 
shorter workday, higher wages, better sanitation 
in our work, better sanitary conditions in our 
homes, better schools, better lives—not one of these 
things has been handed to us upon silver platters. 
They are the result of the long-continued, persistent 
work and sacrifice on the part of the men of labor. 
We have created a new sentiment, a new concept 
of civic rights, of civic duties and civic obligations. 
To be worthy of all our past, bearing the struggles 
and the scars of battle, to realize all the hopes of 
the peoples of by-gone days, to attain to all the 
aspirations of the human race of today for a 
higher and a better life, such are obligations that 
devolve upon the men of the organized labor 
movement. 

Do your duty, men, in this convention, and at 
its close take back to your homes and your families 
and to your fellow-workers, to your fellow-citizens 
the watchword and the cry for human justice, 
for that life of brotherhood and humanity of which 
philosophers have dreamed and poets have sung 
and for which the masses have struggled. Hand 
on to them, to those who are to come after us, that 
great heritage of courage and fortitude and power 
and the demand for that better day to which all 
humanity is tending. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877. 


A TRIUMPHANT Recorb oF TRADE UNions. 


By ARTHUR E. HOLDER. 


PART V. 


[Continued from September issue. ] 


The year 1893 was probably the most trying one 
the railroad employes ever experienced. Strikes 
and fear of strikes, together with wholesale dis- 
charges and lockouts were reported on almost all 
railroads and in practically every section of the 
country. Many grievances arose, chief of which 
were: Discrimination, obnoxious rules, reduction 
of wages, overtime without extra allowance or for 
straight time. 

These grievances were accompanied by demands 
for reinstatement of discharged employes, increase 
of force to lighten work, increase of wages, pay for 
overtime, and payment of wages over due. The 
principal causes of unrest were: Reduction of 
wages; desire for increase of wages. During the 
period covering less than two years over one hun- 
dred strikes took place against reductions of wages, 
and almost five hundred strikes occurred in behalf 
of an increase of wages. 

Most of these stoppages took place on a sudden im- 
pulse of the men, in separate localities, and were 
really local protests without orderly arrangement, 
without discipline, without system or district organ- 
ization, without concentration of effort, and without 
sufficient finances to sustain the strikers. Railrcad 
officials had become more arbitrary; they instituted 
most obnoxious rules; committeemen or those se- 
lected to represent other workmen were summarily 
discharged, and they discharged other men right 
and left in all occupations if they dared to discuss 
organization or unity of action among their fellow- 
workers. Working hours were reduced, pay-days 
were deferred, tasks were increased, bogus hos- 
pital and relief schemes were foisted upon the 
men, for which they were outrageously taxed 
against their will. Every scheme known to the 
ingenuity of man was iutroduced by the officials, ap- 
parently with a deeply laid design emanating from 
some central source for the double purpose of in- 
timidating the workers from any combined action, 
and to combine scattered sections of railway prop- 
erties into large single systems or units, thus 
affording the directors a sinister advantage over 
the railroad employes and the general public. The 
double far-reaching purpose of the consolidation 
was evidently intended, first, to reduce the em- 
ployes toa condition of non-resistance, and, second, 
to charge the public all the traffic would bear. 


Space will not permit a detailed record of all the 
difficulties that ensued during these troublous 
times between the railroad employes and the offi- 
cials which would come under the head of strikes, 
and it is out of the question to obtain complete 
information from any source as to the many thou- 
sands of disputes that occurred which did not 
reach but would have warranted a strike. Two 
illustrations are herewith cited which will amply 
show the situation faced by the men and the atti- 
tude of the railroad officials—the strike of the 
machinists and other shop employes on the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, and the strike of the 
engineers and firemen on the Toledo, Ann Arbor 
and Northern Michigan Railroad. 


Strike of Railroad Employes on the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad. 


The employes of the railroads in the Southern 
States probably suffered most from working short 
time and reduction of wage rates. Generally these 
reductions in wages would be instituted in one 
occupation at a time, and when that scheme was 
found to be successful, another occupation or a 
group of occupations would be attacked, Finally, 
the Louisville and Nashville, undoubtedly the 
largest and the dominating system in the South at 
that time, gave notice that on September 1, 1893, 
a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent in wages 
would be made effective amony all the employes 
upon the system. During August, conferences 
were held by representatives of the men in the 
operating and the mechanical departments. A 
strike vote was taken; over 99 per cent of the men 
represented voted to resist the reduction to the 
extent of going on strike; but on the fateful day, 
September 1, 1893, only the machinists and other 
shop employes of the system stopped work after 
every effort nad been made on their part to pre- 
vent the reduction going into effect. One of the 
employes in his report upon this strike, under 
date of October 4, 1893, said: ‘‘Our age is great for 
its railroad systems. No doubt some railroad men 
are great, but how much sorrow is thrown on our 
age by some of those great men called railroad 
managers. What looks more unjust than this im- 
posed reduction of 10 per cent in the wages of 
men who have had their working hours reduced 


*The first part of this article appeared in the June, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FED: RATIONIST. The introductory 
enumerated under several heads the great accomplishments of the workers through organization—one of the most impor- 
tant being that under the seventh head: namely, ‘‘The Maintenance of Industrial Peace Through Collective Bargaining.’* 
This will be verified in later articles which will show that the organization of labor upon railroads has successfully made 


headway and secured innumerable advantages for the workers without the necessity of resorting to strikes. 


Industrial 


peace has been maintained and succ essful progress has been made by means of direct negotiation between accredited 
representatives of railroad interests and authorized representatives of the workers in their several organizations.—Ed. 
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o such a point that they were only making $11 
ver week, and it was this $11 per week that the 
company reduced 10 per cent.” 

During this strike the L. and N. had endeavored 
to purehase two other railroads that connected 
with their lines; their agents offered men as much 
is $5 per day to take the strikers’ places. The 
dividends for the first half of the year, were in ex- 
ess of the last half of the previous year. The 
men struggled to the best of their ability for fifty- 
four days. On October 23, 1893, after a vote taken 
by the machinists and the other employes involved 
the strike was declared off; the men accepted the 
cut, but returned to work on full time instead of 
on short time. Two thousand, one hundred and 
sixty-nine men struck in the interest of four 
thousand, three hundred and ninety-six. The 
maximum wage paid by per hour rates before the 
strike was 27% cents. The maximum pay per hour 
after the strike was 244-5 cents. Immediately 
after this strike was declared off the officials under 
the direction of Mr. Pulaski Leeds, Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power, attacked the other organiza- 
tions and eventually disrupted them. This condi- 
tion existed until the year 1900, when the 
organizations were re-established. 


Strike of the Engineers and Firemen on the 
Ann Arbor Railroad. 


The strike of the engineers and firemen on the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and Northern Michigan Rail- 
road, on March 8, 1893, for an increase of wages, 
for a reduction of the overtime limit, for an in- 
crease of pay for overtime, and for recognition of 
the union, was no doubt the most important rail- 
road strike that had ever occurred up to that time. 
Many principles dealing with the legal rights of 
the workers, individually and collectively, were 
involved, the most important of which were the 
right to strike and the right to boycott. The first 
right was conceded, and the second right was 
denied by the Federal courts. The Ann Arbor 
strike is also marked as the most important of any 
that had preceded it, because of the fact that in 
allthe previous railroad strikes none but public 
officials of the States in which the strikes occurred 
exercised police power. The rights of the States to 
control affairs within their own borders had 
never before been encroached upon or interfered 
with by any other power in a labor dispute. 
In the Ann Arbor strike the strong arm of 
the Federal Government was exercised for the first 
time in an industrial contest, on the plea of pro- 
tecting interstate commerce. In view of the im- 
portance of this struggle some of the details must 
be recorded. First, it must be understood that the 
lispute was a culmination of a long series of griev- 
ances dating back for several years. The chief 
complaints were low pay and long hours, the pay 
for engineers being only 2 6-10 ceuts per mile, or 
$2.60 per 100 miles on passenger engines, and a 
schedule running from $3 to $3.60 per 100 miles on 
freight engines, 14 hours being a day’s work. The 
$3.60 rate was paid only for the largest engines, 
with no overtime allowance on anyof the runs. En- 
gineers and firemen were frequently kept in service 
12, 24, 36, and even 48 hours in making a run over 
a division and received nothing but actual mileage. 
If they did succeed in making their run in less 
than eight hours, they were required to do switch- 
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ing work at terminals and to make short runs for 
which they received no extra compensation. The 
men asked for a schedule of $3 per 100 miles on 
passenger runs, and $3.50 red 100 miles on freight 
runs, 12 hours to be a standard day’s work. There 
was not a first-class road in Michigan or a com- 

titor of the Ann Arbor that paid less than $3.50 

or freight and passenger service. The employes 

argued that they were as justly entitled to the 
same pay as employes of other lines having their 
terminals at Toledo, Ohio. The question of low 
pay and long hours was frequently discussed 
among all the employes; many meetings were held, 
and it was finally decided that the engineers, fire- 
men, trainmen, and conductors should each send 
three representatives to see Mr. H. W. Ashley, 
the general manager. He declined to treat with 
the committee. Then the executive officers of the 
several organizations were called in. Mr. Ashley 
refused to treat with them. An attempt was made 
to arbitrate, which Mr. Ashley’s father, who was 
president, agreed to, but his son, the general man- 
ager, positively refused to pay the scale in any 
instance; instead, he issued a bulletin stating that 
those who would not accept the company’s condi- 
tions could quit the service. He would not listen 
to a compromise or make the slightest concession, 
not even to modify an order which he had recently 
issued that overtime would not be paid engineers 
and firemen until after twenty-one hours’ contin- 
uous service. He even declared that: 

“The general managers of the country have entered 
into an agreement to oppose all further concessions, 
and use their united efforts to disrupt the railroad 
brotherhoods within the next two years.” 

It was evident that he meant what he said be- 
cause he at once set machinery in motion with a 
view of wiping out all of the organizations of labor 
on the road. One whole lodge of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen was discharged at one time. 
The chairman of the engineers’ committee was dis- 
charged and the prominent men in the other 
organizations were subjected to such harsh treat- 
ment that they were forced to resign. More hours 
of labor were required and conditions became 
worse for all the employes. Passenger engineers 
were reduced from $2.60 to $2.30 per 100 miles, 
The custom of recognizing ‘‘seniority rights’’ that 
was prevalent on almost every other railroad, was 
ignored by General Manager Ashley. Men were 
laid off indefinitely for the slightest offenses and 
frequently for imaginary ones, Fines were imposed 
without any investigations or any hearings, and as 
a further irritation to the men and a last straw, 
the engineers and firemen were ordered to coal up 
their engines before leaving the terminals and at 
other points on the road. This made the men de- 
termined to take action and they decided to wait 
upon the general manager at once. They met him 
in his private car where he refused even to receive 
a paper from them or to recognize them in any 
particular, but instead, he indulged in an outburst 
of profanity, telling them they could all quit, and 
‘*the sooner, the better.’’ He followed this up by 
immediately discharging thirteen engineers and 
thirteen firemen. On March 7, 1893, a note was 
handed him stating that unless he decided to 
meet the men and make some definite agreement, 
the men would resign in a body on March 8. This 
ultimatum being ignored, the men promptly sus- 
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pended operations, and the following message was 
sent by Grand Chief Engineer P. M. Arthur to 
the chairman of joint committees on connecting 
railroad systems: 


“There is a legal strike in force upon the Ann Arbor 
Railroad. See that the men on your road comply with 
the laws of the brotherhood. Notify your general 


manager.” 


The particular law referred to by Mr. Arthur 
being rule 12, which had been adopted by the 
brotherhood in convention at Denver in 1890, 
read: 


“12th. That hereafter when an issue has been sus- 
tained by the grand chief and carried into effect by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, it shall 
be recognized as a violation of obligation for a mem- 
ber of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers who 
may be employed on a railroad running in connection 
with or adjacent to said road to handle the property 
belonging to said railroad or system in any way that 
may benefit said company with which the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers is at issue, until the 
grievance or issue of whatever nature or kind has 
been amicably settled.” 


The chairman of the severel adjustment com- 
mittees notified the general manager of every 
system by telegrams, saying: 

“We ask you in the interest of peace and harmony 
not to ask your engineers to handle Ann Arbor freight 
business after 6o’clock, March 8, as the engineers and 
firemen of said road are on strike.” 


Part Played by a Perfidious Politician. 


Mr. William Kirkby, railroad commissioner of 
Ohio, then intervened, and in an interview with 
the officials of the brotherhoods he stated that if 
the boycott was temporarily suspended a settle- 
ment could be reached satisfactory to the men; 
that in an interview he had with President Ashley 
of the Ann Arbor, the president agreed to reopen 
the matter and settle on a basis of pay and restore 
all former employes to their former positions with- 
out prejudice. This was agreed to, and on March 
11, in Mr. Arthur’s absence, Mr, A. B. Youngson, 
assistant to Mr. Arthur, sent the following dis- 
patch to the chairman of the adjustment commit- 
tees on connecting lines: 


**Pending negotiations with the president of the Ann 
Arbor, Resolution 12 of the ritual is suspended. In 
case negotiations fail, you will be promptly notified.” 


And the following paper was signed by Mr. 
Arthur and other representatives of the men: 


“We, the undersigned, late employes of the motive 
power department of the Toledoand Ann Arbor Rail- 
road have authorized our chief executive officers to 
withdraw the embargo against connecting roads. 
Should we be reinstated, we hereby agree, each with 
himself, to submit to William Kirkby, Railroad Com- 
missioner, as our representative in all matters of 
grievances, touching orders issued by officials, with 
authority toconfer with Governor Ashley, president 
ofthe Toledo and Ann Arbor Railroad, and we hereby 
agree to abide by their concurrent decision. This will 
also include the return of the men without prejudice 
and the rates of pay to be agreed upon.”’ 


Mr. Kirkby was emphatically admonished b& 
Mr. Youngson to be guarded in the acceptance of 
anything that would tend to inflict penalties, in- 
gratitude or a reduction from the schedule the 
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employes had presented. Mr.’ Kirkby agreed t 
this and responded that “the president of th 
road (the Ann Arbor) would even go farther an 
deal liberally with his old employes."’ 

The Editor of the Engineers’ Journal, on pag: 
360 of the April, 1893, number, said in part: 


“Implicit confidence was given Mr. Kirkby and a 
our cause was a just one and he had proffered his sery 
ices, we were in hopes an adjustment would be mad: 
Five days were required and what really passed be 
tween the president (of the Ann Arbor) and Mr 
Kirkby is sealed from the public at large. On March 
17, Mr. Kirkby submitted the decision of the company 
which was rejected in so far as it showed the duplicity o 
the man. Mr. Kirkby gave assurances, after his confer 
ence with the president (of the Ann Arbor), that the 
men who went out on strike would be restored totheir 
former positions without prejudice, that the president 
wished to retain his old men in the service of the road 
and if they could agree upon a schedule of pay, th« 
matter would be at once adjusted. After the proposi- 
tion for wages was submitted, the president rejected 
it and submitted a rate he was willing to pay. This 
was carefully examined and a clause was found where 
Mr. Kirkby, of his own volition, without consulting 
the committee, or, as he afterwards said, Mr. Ashley 
(president of the Ann Arbor) inserted as follows: 

“*Third: It is my decision that the late employes of 
the T. A. A.and N. M.Co., who may desire to reenter 
its service shall make application in writing to the 
superintendent of motive power; applications to be 
considered in the order received, and such applicants 
notified shall be assigned to duty without prejudice.’ 

“This clause was entirely contrary to the instruc- 
tions given the railroad commissioner and, if ac- 
cepted, would have placed the former employes at 
the mercy of the company, more especially the 
master mechanic, who was and had been for some 
time prejudiced against the men. Mr. Kirkby, with- 
out hesitation, claimed he had no confidence in the 
master mechanic and would request his removal. Mr. 
Kirkby was urged, as he had inserted the obnoxious 
clause—as he claimed, without consulting President 
Ashley—to eliminate the same and insert the follow- 

ng: 

“*It is my decision that the late employes of the 
operating department of the T. A. A. and N. M. who 
went out on strike shall be reinstated to their former 
positions without prejudice.’ 

“Had this clause been agreed to, the whole case at 
issue would have beenadjusted. Mr. Kirkby promised 
he would try to have the clause accepted, and later on 
informed the committee that President Ashley would 
not consent to the change. The committee then had 
a conference with President Ashley and his son, the 
general manager, at which they requested the change 
made and they would sign the agreement and end the 
strike. This request was declined and the committee 
informed that the matter had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by Mr. Kirkby and themselves, which proved 
very conclusively that the railroad commissioner of 
Ohio had acted in bad faith and was unfit for the 
honorable position he occupied. In our opinion he 
played a deceptive part throughout the whole ordeal.’ 


The negotiations failing, Mr. Arthur, on March 
17, sent the following dispatch to committee chair- 
men on connecting lines: 

“Allefforts to effect an honorable settlement of the 
grievances of the engineers and firemen on the Ann 
Arbor Railroad have failed. See that your men com- 
ply with the laws of the brotherhood. Notify your 
general manager.” 

At this point a desperate innovation in the mat- 
ter of legal procedure was adopted, and the first 
injunction to restrain railroad employes from ex- 
ercising their normal, legal, and inherent right to 
refuse to work—to refuse to handle the cars of a 
railroad company with which the workers had a 
dispute was issued against them by Judge Augus- 
tus J. Ricks, United States District Judge for the 
Northern District of Ohio. Details of the legal 
proceedings which followed will be contained in 
the next issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.« 


(To be Continued) 
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The Telegraphers’ Protest. 


WISH to enter a protest through the columns 
| of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to the pub- 

lic, against the culminating act of tyranny on 
the part of the Postal Telegraph Company and the 
fixed policy of the company with which this act is in 
harmony. 

Cardinal Farley, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York City, sent out the statement he wished 
to address the men of labor on the evening preced- 
ing Labor Day. An official statement was there- 
upon issued by the company warning all its em- 
ployes that the company would not permit them to 
attend union meetings. The statement was, in 
effect, a command to the employes of the Postal 
Telegraph Company not to attend the labor serv- 
ices. 

Since the strike in 1907, the Postal Telegraph 
Company has refused to permit its employes to 
belong to union organizations. Men had been 
starved into submission to this condition. The 
strike of 1907 was forced upon the men by arbitrary 
action of the company. The Western Union and the 
Postal Telegraph Companies issued new rates to the 
public on the same day declaring identical rates for 
all points reached by both companies. The ‘‘justi- 
fication”’ for the increase in the rates was announced 
by the companies on the ground that it was neces- 
sary in order to meet an increase in wages which 
had been granted to the employes. As a matter of 
fact, the increase in tolls ran all the way from 40 to 
100 per cent, averaging about 60, while the increase 
in wages paid the employes was only 10 per cent. 
The increased wage-scale had been in effect only 
three months when the company forced the strike. 
When the men came back, they found that the 10 
per cent increase had disappeared. 

The Postal and Western Union Companies both 
oppose association of employes, but the Western 
Union pursues a more subtle and politic method. 
Their method is to institute a sort of modern peonage 
which takes the form of “‘welfare work.’’ Sick bene- 
fits, insurance, pensions, etc., are granted to em- 
ployes who are absolutely disabled and who have 
been in the continuous service of the company. 
These conditions practically nullify the humani- 
tarian principle involved, for the company estab- 
lishes its own definition of ‘‘absolutely disabled,’ 
and by the threat implied in “‘continuous service’”’ 
destroys the employes’ right of independent action. 

These two companies maintain what is in effect 
a black-list system, by the simple method of requir- 
ing every applicant for work to produce a written 
recommendation from his last employer. Any man 
whose letter states that he was discharged on account 
of unsatisfactory service is refused employment. 
“Unsatisfactory service’ translated in the em- 
ployers’ terminology, means membership in a union 
or expressions of “‘unionism.” 

The waiting lists constitute another grievance 
of{the men. The men on these lists are used only 
for lunch time or during unusual rush of work. To 
earn anything like adequate wages these unfortu- 
nate men are forced to hang around the offices 
fifteen or twenty hours during the day. The West- 
ern Union now handles a great deal of its business 


between large cities through the medium of an 
automatic machine called the Barclay. These ma- 
chines can be watched by a girl who is usually only 
paid $5 or $6 per week. The machines are inaccurate 
and unreliable, as they will not work unless weather 
conditions are favorable, consequently when a 
storm comes up business is interrupted until 
enough extra men can be put at the regular machines 
to handle them. 

The Carey Filing bill which was favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to the House of Representatives during 
its last session, would remedy this trouble by the 
simple method of compelling the companies to 
record on each telegram the time of receiving. This 
would force the companies to furnish better service, 
would probably result in the abandonment or the 
improvement of the Barclay machine, and would 
remedy some of the evils of the “waiting list.” 

The action of the Postal Telegraph Company in 
forbidding their men to attend the labor demonstra- 
tion in the Cathedral is justly rousing comment 
and protest. The fact that the company took ad- 
vantage of the men’s starved condition to force them 
to agree to a condition under which all operators 
must sign an agreement not to belong to any union 
organization, before the company will employ them, 
does not give to the company any right to forbid 
their attending a religious meeting. 

Cardinal Farley had sent out word to all persons 
who earned their living with their hands that he 
would like to talk to them on the day before Labor 
Day. Union men of all trades were preparing to 
attend. The telegraphers also were anxious to hear 
the Cardinal’s message. It was the acme of tyranny 
on the part of the company to refuse to permit 
their employes to attend such a meeting. The com- 
pany violated the fundamental principle of justice 
in presuming that they have the right to forbid 
their employes freedom of association. No com- 
pany has a right to make as a condition for accepting 
an opportunity to earn a living the giving up of the 
right of self-protection and betterment of working 
conditions and wages through collective effort. 

The following resolution, unanimously adopted 
by the Brooklyn Central Labor Union, expresses 
the sentiment of all just and liberty-loving citizens: 


“Resolved, That the Brooklyn Central Labor Union, in 
regular meeting assembled, hereby registers its emphatic 
condemnation of the arbitrary and un-American action of the 
authorities of the Postal Telegraph Company in giving an 
official warning through the public press that none of its em- 
ployes must attend the labor services to be held this evening in 
the New York Cathedral because said services are being held 
under trades union auspices. We also desire to call attention 
of all liberty-loving citizens in general to the outrageous action 
of this semi-public corporation, and some of whose officials are 
professed members of various religious bodies.” 


It may be that this unwarranted action on the 
part of the employers will ultimately result in good 
to their employes. Such injustice can not fail to 
rouse them to their dangers and to a keener apprecia- 
tion of their rights. It will revive in them the spirit 
of trade unionism, a spirit of protest and demand 
for their just rights. 

Joun A. Woop, 
Commercial Telegrapher. 
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INITIATIVE, REFERENDUM, AND RECALL. 


GROWTH OF THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
IN THE UNiteD STATES. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Part IV. 


(Continued from last issue.) 


DDITIONAL letters and _ historical 
data, establishing the important part 
which organized labor has taken in 

the enactment of laws which secured for the 
people control over legislation and their 
legislative agents, are here published. These 
stories constitute an honorable record of 
which Labor is justly proud. 
Mississippi. 
(An Inquiry and Answer.) 
. MERIDIAN, Miss., May 3, 1912. 
Mr. SAMUEL GompeErs, Washington, D. C.: 
Commission Government fight on. Bill provides 
Initiative, Referendum, and Recall of appointees 
of Commission. No recall for commissioners. 
Opposition attempting to prejudice workers against 
bill. Other provisions similar to all commission 
forms. Referring to yours of twelfth, have you any 
message to union men touching Commission vs. 
Aldermanic Government? Wire answer. 
H. H. Wer, Secretary, 
Central Trades Council. 


(Reply.) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1912. 
Mr. H. H. Wer, Meridian, Mississippi: 

Telegram received. An elective Commission Form 
of Municipal Government fortified by the Initi- 
ative, Referendum, and Recall is preferable to the 
old ward aldermanic representative system of 
Municipal Government. 

SAMUEL GomPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Missouri. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., April 28, 1912. 

So far as the credit of securing what we have in 
behalf of better popular government, it belongs 
to no local nor individual, but to the movement 
in general. The several laws secured were initiated 
by local trade unions and referred to the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the State Federation of Labor 
and by assistance obtained from locals throughout 


the State, pushed to a successful termination. It 
would be unjust to give a few the credit. 

We have the Initiative and Referendum, but 
not the Recall, in our State, and the Direct Primary 
question will be pushed at the next session of our 
State Legislature. 

Our city is trying to secure a charter under the 
Commission Form and as a member of the com 
mittee I have succeeded in having inserted in same, 
the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall. We have 
at the present time an eight-hour law which applies 
only to street work. We have changed that, in the 
contemplated charter, so it applies to all city 
employes, so far as it can be successfully enforced, 
and also extended it to all contracts and sub- 
contracts for city work. Our charter failed to pass 
the last Legislature, but at the next session we 
believe we can obtain its enactment. Fraternally 
yours, A. Dumaw, Secretary, 

Central Trades and Labor Assembly. 


New Hampshire. 


Concorp, N. H., May 6, 1912 

Relative to the questions of Direct Primaries, 
Commission Form of Government, Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall, I would say that our 
present Governor, the Honorable Robert P. Bass, 
has done more for the enactment of the Direct 
Primary than any other man in this State. The 
question has always been agitated by the Central 
Labor Union of this city, by some of the officers of 
the State Federation of Labor, and many of the 
delegates. I can not mention any names. I think 
we have all done what we could. 

There is to be a constitutional convention here 
in June and the question of the Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall will be then considered. There 
seems to be a great interest shown in regard to 
this matter, and people think the principles should 
be enacted into law. 

The New Hampshire Direct Legislation League 
has taken a great interest in this subject, their 
secretary being Mr. George H. Duncan of East 
Jaffrey. We are doing what we can. Fraternally 
yours, GrEorGE Evans, Secretary, 

Concord Central Labor Union. 
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New Jersey. 
PATERSON, N. J., April 29, 1912. 
We had bills introduced in the Legislature last 
winter in the interest of the Initiative, Referendum, 
Child Labor, and other subjects. The Child Labor, 
umendments and other measures were passed, but 
the Initiative and Referendum bill was killed. 
This will not prevent us, however, from trying again. 
We have a Commission Form of Government in 
nearly all the large cities in the State, due gen- 
erally to the activity of the members of labor 
organizations. Fraternally yours, 
JAMES MATTHEWS, Secretary 
United Trades and Labor Council. 


New York. 


NraGARA Fats, N. Y., May 9, 1912. 
We have in this city the old regime of boss rule 
government of the worst kind. Graft secures the 
only government that is known here. We have a 
Commission Government society which is working 
to the end of government by commission, but are 
unable to get an act passed by the State Legis- 
lature to grant us even a vote upon it. We are 
governed by a mayor, common council, which 
consists of ward aldermen, one from each of the 
thirteen wards, and a president of the council 
elected by the entire city. The Board of Public 
Work, Police and Fire Commissions are appointed 
by the mayor who is the head. Our board is also 
appointed by the mayor. Nota single union man is 
on any board and we could not get any appointed 

by the present mayor. Fraternally yours, 
Joun J. Nicno.s, Secretary, 
Niagara Falls Trades and Labor Council. 


Ohio. 


AKRON, Onto, April 25, 1912. 

Labor organizations in this State have been very 
active in the enactment of laws providing for 
Direct Primaries, Commission Form of Government, 
and the Initiative and Referendum. 

Mr. Harry Thomas, Secretary of the Ohio 
Federation of Labor and delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention from Cuyahoga, is one of the 
men taking a very prominent part. Others are 
Messrs. Stephen Stillwell from Cleveland, Wm. 
Hallencamp of Cincinnati, Thomas Farrell of the 
Waiters’ Union, J. W. Hasbarger of Columbus, and 
many others are working hard for progressive 
labor laws. 

The Constitutional Convention is progressive, 
a large part of which is brought about by the many 
delegates in the convention who carry union cards. 

In this county (Summit) we elected a progressive, 
Mr. A. Ross Read, pledged to the Initiative, Refer- 
endum, and Recall, by a large majority. 

We have passed many resolutions in our Central 
Labor Union in behalf of progressive measures 
dealing with popular government. 

Prominent in this vicinity, along with the under- 
signed, working for the passage of these laws are: 
L. C. Van Ness, Harry Leach, D. W. Held, J. L. 
Cooper, A. McTammany, M. Beckwith. Many 
more have done good work for better laws in this 
State. Fraternally yours, 

BERT PENCE, 
President and Business Agent, 
Akron Central Labor Union. 
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CLEVELAND, On10, May 2, 1912. 

The trade union movement in this State has 
been very active in adopting reform legislation, 
especially during the last several years, and further- 
more, they have been quite successful in having 
a large number of progressive labor laws adopted. 
In my opinion, the best place to get specific informa- 
tion would be to ask Secretary Thomas of the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor, who is also Secre- 
tary of the State Federation, which has general 
charge of the legislative end of the movement in 
this State. 

Our organization is active at each session of the 
Legislature; we write numerous letters to the mem- 
bers of the assembly, urging their support for the 
different measures advocated by the State Federa- 
tion as they come up for action from time to time. 
Fraternally yours, 

RALPH V. BRANDT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union 


East LivERPOOL, Onto, May 6, 1912. 

We, as a Central Council, have striven hard 
to secure the enactment of laws that will bring 
about the adoption in this State of the Initiative 
and Referendum and the right of Recall. Our 
State Constitutional Convention is now in session. 
It has adopted a great many good propositions 
which are in direct accord with our platform 
adopted by the central bodies throughout the 
entire State. 

Of course, these constitutional proposals have to 
be voted upon by the people and we hope that they 
will be finally engrossed in our fundamental law, 
thus giving organized labor many advantages that 
they do not now enjoy. 

I am sending you herewith copy of a pamphlet 
containing a program for State legislation that we 
advocated before the Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

After adopting this as our platform, we branched 
out in the county and secured the hearty co-opera- 
tion of our sister cities, and as a result we elected 
Brother Percy Tetlow to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, and he made a wonderful record for him- 
self and our county. This movement was started 
here in our Trades and Labor Council, and those 
who deserve special credit are: Brothers Joseph 
Smith, our recording secretary; D. W. Johnson, 
our late president; George Wilhelm, trustee 
(chairman), and the delegates to the County Pro- 
gressive League. 

We realize there is still much to be done if we 
would get these progressive proposals adopted, 
therefore we are running two good men for repre- 
sentative to the next Legislature; namely, Brother 
Joseph Smith, secretary of local union No. 4, 
National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, and 
Percy Tetlow, organizer for the United Mine 
Workers, both of whom have worked so hard and 
so faithfully for labor. Fraternally yours, 

GEORGE SMITH, Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Council. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, September 11, 1912. 
In response to your inquiry relative to what 
labor organizations have done in the State df Ohio 
in behalf of the movement for the Initiative, 
Referendum, and Recall, I find on examination of 
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our old convention reports that our State Federation 
has for many years gone on record in favor of direct 
legislation, and while I can not find definite data as to 
who first introduced a bill of this character in the 
Ohio Legislature, it is very convincing from the read- 
ing of the reports to the conventions of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor that our former mem- 
bers had much to do with it. Realizing that the 
matter of the Recall could not be taken up in Ohio 
other than through a constitutional amendment, 
our Federation convention, held in Hamilton in 
1910, when adopting its program for election of 
delegates to our State Constitutional Convention, 
made the Recall one of the special features of our 
labor program, and the labor delegates to the State 
Constitutional Convention both introduced and 
supported every Recall provision that was intro- 
duced. 

The Legislative Committee of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor made the following report 
on the Initiative and Referendum to the State 
Convention held January 2-6, 1894: 

“Your Committee found the honorable members of the 
Legislature had not been reading literature of a character 
which would bring to their knowledge the general subject of 
the Initiative and Referendum. Several dozen books were 
distributed among the members by your Legislative Committee, 
with the result of having a joint resolution introduced, which 
received 39 votes. This vote was taken toward the close of 
the session and too late for reconsideration. The gentleman 
introducing the resolution was convinced that it would have 
passed had there been sufficient time to take the matter 
up again.” 

Of course, at every succeeding convention and 
at every session of the Legislature since that time, 
the Legislative Committee representing the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor has tried to get the 
Initiative and Referendum adopted, and we have 
finally succeeded through a constitutional amend- 
ment which was adopted by an overwhelming 
majority of the people in a general election held on 
September 3, 1912, when a ballot of 41 amendments 
to the Ohio constitution was submitted to the 
people. The particular constitutional provision 
relative to the Initiative and Referendum was No. 6. 
Section 8 of this amendment reads: 

“That if this amendment is approved by the people it 
becomes effective as an amendment to the Constitution on 
October 1, 1912.’’* 

The labor organizations of Ohio are generally 
accredited by the public as being the most influen- 
tial agency in behalf of direct legislation and better 
self-government through the Initiative and Refer- 
endum. Fraternally yours, 

Harry D. Tuomas, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Ohio State Federation of Labor, 


Oklahoma. 


OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA, April 29, 1912. 

Locally we are very much in favor of Direct 
Primaries, Initiative, Referendum, and Recall and 
can be depended upon to do our share if ever an 
opportunity is available to put these principles 
into practice. No doubt you have communicated 
with our highly esteemed president of the Okla- 
homa State Federation, Mr. C. C. Zeigler, who is in 
a position to give you complete information con- 
cerning the State. 

We have recently adopted a Commission Form 
of Government for our State by a large majority 


*The amendment was approved and is now in force.—S. G- 
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vote. I am mailing you herewith a copy of the 
charter. I ask you to give it a careful reading and 
then tell me just what you think of it. Do you 
think it is an improvement over the aldermanic 
system and in your judgment, does it give the 
laboring people a better opportunity for representa- 
tion in municipal government? I want to know 
what you think of it compared with other charters. 
As a people, we laboring men are largely respon- 
sible for the agitation and the successful adoption 
of this charter in our city. We did it in the face of 
a strong opposition by the monied interests. 

I had the honor of helping write this charter 
and my friends have induced me to make the race 
for Commissioner of Public Safety. The fight is 
now on and I have reasons to believe that I am 
holding my own and will be elected. Our friends 
sympathetic with the labor movement, have not 
come up to our expectations in the past. Con- 
sequently we believe it is better to have our own 
people represent us wherever possible. Therefore 
this will furnish us another opportunity to show 
our strength when we unite on any one subject, 
and it will also teach us the important lesson of 
uniting at all times. 

Our charter bars the wealthy and business 
grafters of our town; it opens the door of oppor- 
tunity to the deserving laborer and middle class 
citizen to fill important places in the service of our 
fellow-men. 

While you do not know me, Mr. Gompers, yet 
I feel that I know you, and I want to say that 
I am one of your many admirers and strong sup- 
porters. You have done and are doing a great work 
for the laboring people and I want you to know 
that I highly appreciate it and feel greatly indebted 
to you for it. 

I am planning to attend the convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor on May 6. I go 
as a fraternal delegate from the Oklahoma State 
Federation of Labor. We stand ready at all times 
to co-operate with and assist to the best of our 
ability any movement for the advancement of the 
laboring people’s interests. Fraternally yours, 

J. F. Grissom, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Central Labor Council. 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA, August 27, 1912 

In order to be assured of the rights of direct 
legislation through the Initiative and Referendum, 
the following clause was written in the original 
constitution of the State of Oklahoma: 

“The first power reserved by the people is the Initiative. 
and 8 per centum of the legal voters shall have the right to 
propose any legislative measure, and 15 per centum of the 
legal voters shall have the right to propose amendments to 
the constitution by petition, and every such petition shall 
include the full text of the measure se proposed. 

“The second power is the Referendum, and it may be 
ordered either by petition signed by 5 per centum of the legal 
voters, or by the Legislature as other bills are enacted.” 

This clause was enacted in the constitution of 
Oklahoma at the demand of the State Federation 
of Labor and the Farmers’ Union. 

Pete Hanraty who was at that time president 
of the State Federation of Labor, was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention. He was one of the 
strong factors in securing this provision in the 
constitution. W. T. Field a member of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, was chairman of the 
Legislative Committee at the time, and he did 
much to aid in securing this provision. 
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The Recall was also asked for at the Constitu- 
tional Convention, but was defeated. The Okla- 
homa State Federation of Labor stands emphati- 
cally for the Recall, and it has passed resolutions 
to initiate a petition for an amendment to the 
State constitution to that effect, but up to this 
time the Federation has not been financially able 
to afford to circulate the petition. 

At the last primary election a bill was initiated 
by us to elect our United States Senators by the 
Oregon plan, and it carried by a good majority. 
The Senator to be chosen at the coming election 
will be elected by that plan. Fraternally yours, 

C. C. ZEIGLER, President, 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor. 


Oregon. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, August 24, 1912. 
The men who did so much for organized effort 
towards securing the benefits of direct legislation in 
Oregon were all workingmen. Mr. W. S. U’Ren, 
who did so much, is a blacksmith. Every member 
of the first committee who did practical work was 
a skilled worker. Mr. U’Ren incidentally remarked, 
a few nights ago, that the Carpenters’ Local Union 
No. 50, was the first organization or individual to 
give a cent toward the direct legislation move- 
ment; it gave the sum of $10 in 1903, which 

greatly encouraged the committee. 
deem your inquiry so important and the 
historical record so necessary, that I send you here- 
with a statement carefully prepared by myself of 
what has been done for the Initiative, Referendum, 
and Recall in Oregon and who did it. Very sincerely, 
ALFRED D. CRIDGE, 
Typographical Union No. 58. 


History of Struggle ° Obtain Popular Government 
n Oregon. 


The Oregon es and Anti-Monopolist pub- 
lished in Salem, by E. O. Norton, was one of the 
first papers in Oregon to advocate the Initiative 
and Referendum. In 1883 Alfred D. Cridge of 
Salem, began to write short articles for this paper 
in dialect skits, under the caption, “Uncle Jeff 
Snow,” who was depicted as an aged farmer dis- 
coursing on various public topics. Repeated refer- 
ences and explanations of the Initiative and 
Referendum were woven into these articles. At the 
same time, his father Alfred Cridge a veteran 
abolitionist, was editing a radical paper in Eureka, 
California, advocating the principles of propor- 
tionate representation, government ownership of 
public utilities, and the Initiative and Referendum. 

In the fall of 1884, Mr. Cridge, the younger, 
became associate editor of the Oregon Vidette. He 
traveled over Oregon organizing Knights of Labor 
assemblies, and lecturing on labor and progressive 
subjects. He obtained information from his father 
concerning the operation of the Initiative and 
Referendum in Switzerland, as he, the elder Mr. 
Cridge, was in direct correspondence with the 
statesmen and savants of Switzerland. This informa- 
tion was distributed to the people by correspondence 
and editorial writings, as well as from the plat- 
form, but no definite steps were taken to secure 
political action. The idea of the people’s vetoing 
a legislative act was then considered a wild dream, 
and as for passing a bill which the Legislature had 
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rejected, that was beyond the comprehension of 
most of the people who listened to young Cridge. 

After reporting two sessions of the Oregon 
Legislature, he realized more than ever the necessity 
of not only equitable representation, but also the 
power of the people to enact their own laws and to 
veto the acts of corruptjlegislators; he also learned 
that it required the endorsement of two succes- 
sive Legislatures to secure the submission of any 
constitutional amendment to the people of the 
State, and in disgust at the apparently hopeless task 
of accomplishing anything in Oregon, he returned 
to California in 1886, believing that the ‘Golden 
State” offered the best opportunity to secure 
fundamental legislation. 

At different times he visited Oregon and formed 
the acquaintance of W. S. U’Ren, who kept in 
touch with developments and utilized every for- 
ward step made, to carry on his agitation in Cali- 
fornia. He frequently visited the homestead of 
Seth Llewellyn of Milwaukee, Oregon, and worked 
in active sympathy with the small group of enthu- 
siasts gathered around the hospitable board of this 
grand old man. 

The struggle for direct legislation went on, and 
W. S. U’Ren was the one great force able to unite 
the other forces. From the field work of M. V. 
Rork and others, who traveled among the granges, 
the farmers’ alliance, the local trade unions, the 
greenbackers and populists, socialists, single taxers, 
and kindred groups, he seemed to be able to com- 
bine the threads of both desire and discontent into 
a cable strong enough to pull the good ship Oregon 
into the desired harbor of direct legislation. Where 
others gave up in disgust, U’Ren stayed to make 
the best of unfavorable conditions; where others 
fell down on the firing line, he kept up a steady 
fire. Those of us who were close to him can tell the 
story of those exciting days between 1889 and 1902 
when Oregon came into her own and led the nations 
of the earth toward better things, probably better 
than he can. 

U’Ren cared nothing for office, power, pelf, 
honors; he studied the political game until he 
learned to gauge men and use them for his ends; 
a scientific political sharp, he played tricks for the 
people instead of against them; an organizer of 
men, he sought only power for men and not power 
for himself. 

In 1903 he was in active concert with a committee 
of organized labor, one of whom was Charles E. 
Short, a member of the Typographical Union No. 58. 
Another was George Orton, another member of 
the same union. A. I. Mason was a delegate from 
the Carpenters’ Union No. 50, and Captain John 
O’Brien was president of the Federated Trades. 
They met in the Llewellyn cabin on his Milwaukee 
homestead and there drafted the Initiative and 
Referendum amendments, also the little pamphlets 
they sent out to the voters of Oregon. One of the 
wild dreams of the little group was to issue a State 
pamphlet at the expense of the whole people for 
the presentation of arguments for and against any 
Initiative or Referendum measure. That dream 
was fulfilled in 1910 to the extent of 120,000 
pamphlets at the State expense, and already during 
this year 150,000 such pamphlets have been sent 
to the citizens of Oregon at their own expense by 
their own officials. This dream, therefore, has 
become a reality. 
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In 1904 Alfred D. Cridge returned to Oregon and 
worked in accord with W. S. U’Ren as a member of 
the People’s Power League, the organization that 
formulated and submitted the progressive measures 
which have been passed by the people of Oregon— 
directly at the ballot-box. In all these efforts the 
State Federation of Labor, the Central Labor 
Council of Portland, as well as many other labor 
unions, have upheld, supported, and worked with 
the People’s Power League. The Labor Press, 
under the editorship of R. A. Harris, a printer, 
and later, H. J. Parkinson, a carpenter, gave great 
support to progressive measures along the economic, 
industrial, and good citizenship lines. Cridge was 
associated with Parkinson, when Parkinson retired 
to be succeeded by C. N. Rinerson, a printer, and 
then by W. A. Marshall, another printer, Cridge 
remained. This paper, the Labor Press, has at 
times been almost alone in the State as a publication 
advocating progressive measures that carried. 

In 1904 the direct primary was the first fruits 
of the Initiative, and it resulted in workingmen 
being chosen for nominations and in extended 
power of the independent voter. It greatly crippled 
the political machine. 

The 1906 amendment forbidding the calling of 
a constitutional convention by the Legislature, 
but only by the people, was another People’s 
Power League measure supported by the organiza- 
tions of labor. Cities were given sole power to amend 
their charters, and the Initiative and Referendum 
was extended to the cities by a State constitutional 
provision. Of course organized labor fought hard 
for that. 

In 1908 the Recall was adopted as a progressive 
recommendation of the People’s Power League, 
and organized labor took an active and prominent 
part in the campaign for that measure. The 
Legislature was instructed to vote for the choice 
of the people for United States Senators. This was 
a measure to confirm the clause in the direct 
primary law to the same purport, but which the 
vested interests and political machine organs 
claimed had been put in as a joker by W. S. U’Ren, 
but the people carried it by a vote of more than 
3% to 1, and settled the question for themselves 
definitely and emphatically of whether the people 
were in favor of electing their senators or auctioning 
the senatorial seats of Oregon. 

A provision for proportional representation was 
made a part of the constitution. A corrupt practices 
act was adopted. In all these measures the forces 
of organized labor and the grange worked closely 
together. 

In 1910 the farmers and workingmen came 
together on the Employers’ Liability law and swept 
away all old musty precedents and all judge-made 
law on that line. For two previous sessions the 
State Legislature had turned the laboring men 
down with contempt. It was expected that the 
farmers would stand by the Employers’ Association 
and defeat any defective liability law. The trade 
unionists were somewhat fearful of the outcome if 
an appeal was made to the Initiative, but the 
measure was drafted with care and the State 
Federation of Labor carried on a long campaign 
of education before it was finally submitted to 
the people. 

Meanwhile the employers had instituted a gum 
shoe campaign among the farmers, scaring them 
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with all sorts of bogies, and attempted to arous 
their fears that their ‘“‘property would be confiscated 
property would be destroyed, capital would b 
withdrawn, mills would be shut down, and al 
incentive would stop in the Commonwealth « 
Oregon if this law was enacted.” In their man t 
man campaign they tried to scare the farmer b 
telling him he would lose his home if his hired 
man got his leg cut off in a mowing machine, and 
they relied upon the farmers’ vote to confirm thx 
contemptuous treatment which the Legislature had 
been giving the representatives of organized labor 
Only three papers in the State supported th« 
measure—these three being the Labor Press, 
the Portland News, and the Grange Bulletin 
The State Pamphlet had arguments on both sides, 
of course. 

The employers initiated a fake measure in which 
they proposed to have a commission appointed to 
investigate the whole subject. Organized labor had 
but a few hundred dollars to make the fight with 
The Employers’ Association had so much that 
they have always been ashamed to tell the peopl 
how much they had to use. It probably reached 
six figures—maybe more. The fight for the Em 
ployers’ Liability law was carried on under very 
adverse conditions by James Cassidy of the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers, who was also secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor. Cassidy worked 
in a modest little office with very little money, but 
he was made the object of lots of criticism, fault 
finding and interference. Will Daley, president of 
the State Federation, left his linotype machine 
and aided in the press of work to secure signatures 
for the Initiative, and to make necessary arrange 
ments for the campaign. Henry E. McGinn, 
although a candidate for the circuit bench, freely 
devoted considerable time and ability to the work 
His eloquence secured the largest public audiences 
ever assembled in Oregon. C. E. S. Wood, depend 
able friend of organized labor, orator, author, poet, 
artist, constitutional lawyer (last and least a 
soldier), spoke and wrote and advised for the 
measure without pay. 

The “‘plute’”’ papers raved against the proposition 
The country editors sat on the fence or opposed it 
The Employers’ Association, through various 
channels, carried on a most extravagant campaign 
of lies and intimidation, but in spite of these well 
financed combinations, the people of Oregon carried 
the measure in every county in the State by a 
majority of over 22,000. The farmers and grangers 
joined hands with organized labor and voted for 
this measure. A very great forward step was made. 

Another measure endorsed by the forces of 
otganized labor was the Home Rule Taxation bill 
It was fought as a single tax measure, although it 
made no change whatever in the tax laws, except 
to abolish the infamous poll tax. The energies of 
Labor were absorbed in the campaign for the liability 
law, and but little time and attention were devoted 
to the Home Rule measure. Of all the papers in 
the State, the Labor Press and the Portland News, 
were the only ones which advocated the Home Rul 
measure. The measure passed by a small majority 
It permits counties to exempt improvements and 
personal property from taxation by popular vote 
at regular elections only. The principles of this 
measure have been repeatedly endorsed at the 
annual conventions of the State Federation of 
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Labor and were again reaffirmed by the State In the affairs of city government organized labor 
Federation in January, 1912. has supported progressive amendments whenever 
The Legislature that met immediately after the possible and always sought to keep “jokers’’ out 
ussage of the liability law was importuned by the of the measures and objectionable amendments by 
mployers to repeal it. Enormous pressure was’ threatening the Recall. The streets of Portland 
brought, special trains of business men were sent have been kept open for the use of the people for 
to the Legislature, telegrams, and letters poured in peaceable assemblies, and the Legislative Committee 
to secure the repeal, but the fear of the Recall and of the Central Labor Council always has something 
the sentiment that the voice of the people should to consider. The Municipal Free Employment 
not be stifled, together with the earnest efforts Bureau is one of the results of organized labor’s 
of the representatives of organized labor who were invoking the Initiative. It has endorsed and put 
on the ground, and finally the decisive attitude of before the people a ‘‘short charter’ that provides 
Governor West that what the people had decreed for a Commission Form of Government and it 
should not be repealed, routed the enemies of the will come before the people when its opponents 
people once more. can not stave it off any longer, for it is the best 
The Recall has been used but once in Oregon, proposal yet for municipal government. 
ind that was to recall a member of the Portland In the campaign which is now on, organized 
City Council who voted for a gag and anti-picketing labor in Oregon is bitterly fighting two measures— 
law. The two laws were put to the referendum and __ one inhibiting free speech, and the other, the right 
defeated. They had been modeled after the in- to boycott—both being measures submitted by the 
famous Los Angeles gag laws. It costs about $180 Employers’ Association. Organized labor is waging 
to secure the referendums, and no doubt saved war against two other measures calculated to 
several hundreds of workingmen from being dragged paralyze the Initiative and Referendum, which 
to jail. In the place of this enemy to freedom and measures have been promoted by a supine tool of 
organized labor, a strong and true union man was “big business.’’ It has endorsed two out of six good 
elected to the Portland City Council in the person road measures, the ones which the grange has 
of Mr. James Maguire, a member of the stationary proposed. It has endorsed but one of the several 
engineers, a staunch and tried union man whose tax measures before the people. The organized 
whole life has been as upright as his predecessor’s laborers of Oregon will make a mark on the ballot 
was crooked. in November that will mean something. 


(To be Continued.) 





In furthering the cause of international arbitration exceptional opportunity for close observation of 
through a federation of existing organizations, the them, and from a rather intimate knowledge of their 
labor movement, both because of its character and aims and practices—and possibly realizing their 
of its extent, would furnish one of the strongest weaknesses and their faults as clearly as their most 


elements. unfriendly critics—lI believe firmly that in the labor 
I am not unmindful that to very many people the union is to be found one of the strongest, most 
mere term “labor union’’ conjures up visions of intelligent, and most effective allies in the movement 
strikes, along with some of the violent and unfor- for the cause of international peace. 
tunate concomitants that too frequently accompany It is upon the manual toilers, upon those who 
this form of industrial warfare. Of course, those literally eat their bread in the sweat of their face, 
who know of labor organizations mainly through that the burdens of our modern industrial system 
such manifestations see only their more militant and of our largely commercialized civilization bear 
aspects; and to them these organizations, naturally, the heaviest. They realize the inequalities of that 
seem planned and conducted primarily for purposes system more keenly than those who have fared 
of belligerency, and hardly available material out better economically. They come face to face with 
of which to build up any kind of peace sentiment. the concrete shortcomings of that civilization; 
It is unnecessary to go into any discussion of the they realize in their own daily lives of poorly 
nature and. functions of labor unions; of their requited toil how far that civilization is from its 
importance or their necessity in our existing indus- ideals. All this fosters discontent; but it is not 
trial order; or of the part they have played and are necessarily a discontent, pessimistic, hopeless, 
still playing in the evolution of the civilization of despairing, sodden. It is a discontent that is hopeful, 
democracy. optimistic, ambitious, militant. It is the discontent 
To forestall controversy and to pass on to that that stimulates to struggle, that turns one’s mind 
aspect of the subject that concerns us, let me concede and thoughts from the mere contemplation of the 
that labor unions, like other forms of social organiza- _ failures of our system of civilization to its ideals and 
tions, whether political, civic, or religious—are its unrealized possibilities. And for this reason the 
necessarily made up of men and women more or seeming paradox is true, that amongst those who 
less like ourselves; and that these unions have, are held down closest to the struggle for the mere 
therefore, the failings and the faults that are always _ necessities of life, who enjoy least of the material 
and everywhere characteristic of us all in our and the intellectual fruits of our civilization, who 
individual and in our collective activities alike. live most in its toil, its smoke, and its grime, and 
Let me concede that labor unions—like other least in its leisure and its sunshine—that amongst 
kinds of organizations—have left undone things these one finds most frequently the optimist and 
they ought to have done, and have done things they _ the idealist —Charles P. Neill, U. S. Commissioner 
ought not to have done; and yet, speaking after of Labor. 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


Lonpon, September 28, 1912. 

LTHOUGH a number of scattered labor 

disputes are at present in operation through- 

out England there is nothing of special 
importance in the collection unless perhaps it be the 
strike of about 9,000 engineering apprentices in 
and around Manchester. These apprentices in the 
engineering and fitting shops work from the age of 
fourteen at a dollar a week. They receive a grad- 
ually increasing wage and have learned their trade 
by the time they reach the age of twenty-one. A 
ten-hour day is worked except in the case of one 
firm which is an eight-hour house and, as might be 
imagined, is an especially honorable name in 
British engineering. 

The strike broke out in connection with the 
inauguration of the National Insurance act. The 
apprentices are compulsorily insured under that 
measure in both the health and the unemploy- 
ment section and they demanded from their em- 
ployers an increase of twenty-five cents a week in 
wages which would rather more than cover the 
compulsory dues they have to pay. Their demands 
were refused and the strike broke out first in a few 
works. It spread until over fifty firms are now con- 
cerned and there is practically a complete absence 
of blacklegging. The apprentices were unorganized 
although admitted to the journeymen’s unions 
when they reach the age of twenty-one. Now, 
however, a union has been formed for the boys 
and youths to work in co-operation with the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the Boiler- 
makers’ Society. They will pay dues of from one to 
three cents per week. The strike is being very 
vigorously fought and it looks as though the boys 
will win. 

The insurance act is causing a lot of confusion 
in the country. Of course the unions have become 
in most cases, approved societies under the act and 
can receive the compulsory dues and pay the 
promised benefits. They are getting a large number 
of new members as a result but by no means so 
many as one would like to see. This is owing to 
the competition organized by the great industrial 
assurance companies which, with their complete 
collecting and propagandist systems, are roping in a 
very large number of working men and women who 
otherwise would have formed a fertile field for a 
trade union organizing campaign. Many labor 
leaders complain bitterly that the act, although 
put forward as a measure for alleviating certain of 
the workers’ troubles is operating largely as a means 
for increasing assurance companies’ dividends. The 
question is too complicated to discuss here at the 
moment but the existence of two strong schools 
of diverse opinions about the act in the ranks of 
labor should be noted. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
will hold its annual convention in October at Dub- 
lin, Ireland. A long list of resolutions is put 
down for discussion and the conciliation boards 
established as a result of the national railway 
strike of last year will come up for much adverse 


criticism. The union executive apparently hold 
that the boards have been of great use but the long 
list of resolutions demanding either the rejection of 
the 1911 scheme or its radical amendment, indicates 
that many large groups of railway workers regard 
themselves as being injured byAathe boards. The 
present system is regarded as affording too many 
loopholes for the railway corporations to evade 
agreements and oppress their employes. 

Serious trouble is once more threatening in the 
British cotton trade, and this time the question of 
what is known here as “‘bad spinning’’ is the spark 
that may set the blaze going. The complaint of the 
operatives is that, owing to the poor quality of 
some of the cotton and the speed at which the 
machinery is run, they are unable to earn full wages; 
also that the procedure laid down by the Brook 
lands Agreement (a peaceful conciliation and arbi- 
tration scheme for preventing strikes in the cotton 
trade) to remedy their complaints causes great and 
unnecessary delay, and consequent loss of wages, 
during the time of spinning the cotton complained 
of. 

The work-people put forward certain proposals 
which would remedy matters but the employers 
declined to accept them, and presented alternative 
proposals which in turn the work-people refused to 
consider. Thomas Ashton, the president of the 
Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation, interviewed 
on the subject, said he supposed the effect of the 
deadlock over the bad spinning controversy would 
be that the Brooklands Agreement would in future 
be disregarded by the operative spinners. The 
spinners were only asking for their rights—the right 
to earn a full wage. They were asking for no more 
in Southeast Lancashire than what was freely given 
by the employers in Burnley, Blackburn, Preston, 
and other towns over all Northeast Lancashire, and 
that was a reasonably quick settlement of com- 
plaints and compensation for losses in wages when 
the claim was proved to be a fair one. The question 
of bad spinning had been before the trade for 
several years, but not previously in so acute a 
form as now. Five years ago the operatives threat 
ened to withdraw from the Brooklands Agreement 
so far as it affected complaints of bad spinning, and 
eventually a new method of procedure was arranged, 
but that did not work satisfactorily. The operative 
had also suggested that inspectors should be ap- 
pointed on both sides with power to make awards, 
but that had not received the employers’ accep- 
tance. 

The matter of withdrawing from the Brooklands 
Spinners’ Amalgamation in the form of a notice of 
motion for the next meeting. This will enable othe: 
districts to decide during the next three months 
how their representatives shall vote when the pro 
posal for withdrawal is made definitely at the next 
meeting in December. 

The National Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union is 
holding its convention and J. Havelock Wilson has 
declared that when the agreement entered intc 
last year expired next year the shipowners were 
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to be asked for a further 10 per cent advance in 
wages. He also asserted that the time had come 
when sailors and firemen on ships must insist on a 
proper number of men being employed in the 
stokehole of all ships so that no men would be com- 
pelled to work more than two and one-half tons of 
coaljin tropical climates in twenty-four hours and 
not more than three tons in cold climates. 

4 The meeting of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation which took place at Zurich, 
Switzerland, in the second weck of September 
resulted in some very interesting sessions although 
it is very largely an affair subsidized by European 
Governments. Twenty-two nations were represented 
and many of the delegates were directly Government 
representatives. The principal subjects discussed 
were industrial poisons, maximum loads for dockers, 
the work of divers, work in caissons, home work, 
protection against the truck system, the maximum 
working day in continuous labor, and in specially 
unhealthy and dangerous trades, “Ja semaine 
anglaise,’’ workmen’s insurance, and child labor. 

The question of “Ja semaine anglaise,” or a 
Saturday half-holiday for women and young per- 
sons under eighteen, gave rise to an interesting dis- 
cussion. Not a single delegate opposed the Saturday 
half-holiday on principle; but many raised prac- 
tical objections, the chief being that of a French 
delegate, who urged that the first essential was to 
secure the workers of all civilized countries the 
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enjoyment of their Sunday rest, and then to pro- 
ceed to obtain for them the free Saturday afternoon, 
the main object of which is to ensure the proper 
enjoyment of the Sunday repose. Ultimately it 
was decided that the question should be referred to 
a sub-committee, to inquire thoroughly into it and 
to report to the next meeting of the association. 

The central office of the association largely 
endeavors to systematize and co-ordinate the 
actions of the various European Governments with 
a view to passing legislation for the protection of 
labor. The employment of children, for instance, 
was recently inquired into, with the result that, 
according to the report of the German Empire, the 
number of contraventions of laws for the protection 
of children has been found to be “terribly great” in 
the past ten years, while the report as to the 
observance of analogous laws in Great Britain con- 
fessed to a similar state of affairs prevailing there. 
One delegate pointed out that in the United States 
children under twelve are still employed in coal 
mines and quarries in eight States, while their ages 
are so badly checked that it frequently happens 
that children of eight to ten are written down as 
from fourteen to eighteen. Consequently, further 
protection of child laborers and restriction of the 
age at which children may be employed may be 
looked for as one of the subjects to be embodied 
in an international convention so soon as it appears 
that the matter has been sufficiently studied. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,652. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Fiett, Frank H. McCarthy, Henry 
Streifler, Thomas Reagan, Charles A. Miles 


District No. !l.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, William Bork, H. T. Keating, 
Hugh Frayne, Thomas H. Flynn, Placido Comunale, Joseph 
Tylkoff, P. F. Duffy, Joseph Minszewski, J. D. Pierce, John 
Biotnek, John A. Moffitt, Vernon B. Smith. 

District No. lil.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood, 
Alex Nielibowski. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Sim A. Bramlette. 


District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer, John L. Lewis. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout th: 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 
1 4 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from thos« 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
maj # «Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brushmakers. 

G. J. Vitzhum.—We won strike in Chicago, 
gaining shorter hours and increased wages. The 
strike lasted two weeks. Business is improving 
and state of employment is good. A new union of 
brushmakers was recently organized in Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Carvers (Wood). 

Thomas J. Lodge.—Carvers in Grand Rapids 
are asking for a 10 per cent increase in wages. We 
expended $150 in death benefit for deceased mem- 
ber recently. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

John A. Dyche.—State of employment fair in our 
trade. We have strikes pending in Chicago and 
Buffalo for the eight-hour day and increase in 
wages. 

Shingle Weavers. 

Wm. H. Reid.—Conditions were never better. 

Trade agreements have been signed up with many 


mill companies, all uniform and expiring Marcel 
1, 1914. In Portland, Ore., we won strike for th« 
union scale, and in Raymond, a strike for increased 
wages was successful. A new union was formed it 
Mineral, Wash., recently. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers. 


Chas. T. Smith.—Conditions are fair in our 
trade. Engravers and plate printers of Denver 
will probably organize under charter of a federa 
union directly affiliated with the American Federa 
tion of Labor. 

Stove Mounters. 

J. H. Kaefer.—We are endeavoring to secur 
a working agreement with other trade union organ 
izations in the stove industry. Trade condition 
are fair and improving. We expended $300 ir 
benefits for three deceased members since last 
report. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Organized labor in good shape and _ steadily 
employed. Tennessee Iron and Coal Company 
have granted all employes, machinists and boiler- 
makers, increased wages. Clerks are organizing. 
The union label trades department of this city 

cured space at the Alabama State Fair for the 
purpose of advertising union labels and union- 
made goods. We had great success advertising the 
union labels at our picnic on Labor Day. 


ARKANSAS. 


Paragould.—T. J. Cupp: 

The unions are growing in membership, and 
improved working conditions are constantly being 
secured. All trades are steadily employed. Hotel 
and restaurant employes are organizing. All union 
men demand the union labels. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Pasadena.—Thos. J. Johnson: 

Cement workers organized during the month and 
shoe workers and meat cutters are organizing at 
this writing. We have succeeded in having a union 
orchestra in a theater which had had a non-union 
orchestra for a year. 

Petaluma.—George W. Tooley: 

Employment generally steady. Painters  ob- 
tained increase of 50 cents per day without strike. 


The employes of the Corliss Gas Engine shop, com- 
posing machinists’ union of this city, were out on 
strike a day and a half recently, after which time 
the trouble was adjusted by the company yielding. 
The strike was caused by the management ignoring 
the protest of the men, who claimed that the firm 
was violating the rules of the machinists’ union, by 


employing too many apprentices. Linemen em- 
ployed by the Great Western Power Company 
were on strike one week with demand for a regular 
pay-day. The strike was settled satisfactorily at 
the end of the week. 

Redwood City.—John Hall 

The workers here are well organized and con- 
litions are good. All trades have the eight-hour 
vorkday. Teamsters organized a union recently. 

Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

All plumbers in the city are now in the organiza- 
tion. Carpenters will probably ask for increase of 
50 cents per day on January 1, 1913. Prospects are 
wright for a good fall season as the work in connec- 
tion with the rebuilding of the street railway will 
mploy a large number of men. Tailors are organiz- 
ng. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Walling ford.—J. 1. Merchant: 

Conditions here are satisfactory and equal to 
iny in the State. Work is steady. Silver stampers 
ire organizing. 


FLORIDA. 


Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 
Work is steady and continues so almost the year 
round. Conditions are good. Wages are increas- 


ing, but the hours are the same as last year—nine 
per day. Carpenters and brickmakers and plasterers 
are organizing. 

Miami.—B. Sutton: 

All the building trades, printers, cigarmakers, 
machinists, and engineers, are thoroughly organized 
here. Carpenters and joiners have made demand for 
50 cents per day to take effect May 1, 1913, and 
they do not expect any trouble in enforcing the 
same. Have three new unions under way at this 
time. 

Tallahassee.—Thomas E. Andrews: 

All classes of workers here are talking organiza- 
tion. Have organized a union of plumbers during 
the month and have another new union under way. 
No strikes or troubles. Work is fairly steady. Label 
committee is doing good work for the union labels. 

Titusville.—L,. Hitchcock: 

Organized mechanics here get good wages and 
work eight-hour day. We have never had any 
strikes here. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlania.—Louis P. Marquardt: 

Organized labor in healthy condition. Different 
unions are making good progress. Carpenters 
report nine union jobs, one of which is a seventeen 
story and another a ten story building. Paper- 
hangers are locked out at this writing. Lockout of 
the web pressmen has been amicably adjusted, with 
good agreement. Iron molders’ strike continues; they 
have increased their membership 35 per cent in the 
past month. The benefit of a well-balanced central 
body was well demonstrated in the web pressmen’s 
settlement. Terra cotta workers, hodcarriers, and 
building laborers are organizing 

Rome.—Chas. C. McGinnis: 

Conditions of organized workers here are as good 
as we can expect. Only about half of the workers are 
organized. There is no comparison, however, be- 
tween the condition of organized and unorganized 
labor, as the former are far in advance of the latter. 
The union men here elected two representatives to 
the Legislature 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner 

Labor here is in good shape and steadily employed. 
Plumbers gained the eight-hour day at $4 per day 
after one day’s strike. We elected Joseph McCarthy, 
a member of the machinists’ union, to the Legisla- 
ture. Women’s union label league has been organized 
during the month 

Waycross.—F. A. Morton 

Wages for union men have increased 50 per 
cent over the wages received by the unorganized 
workers. Teamsters and plumbers are organizing. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—C. B. Atkyns 

Organized labor in good shape and _ steadily 
employed. Chauffeurs and grocery delivery drivers 
are organizing 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Organized trades in good shape and fairly steadily 
employed. Our State Federation of Labor meets in 
convention during the month of October. Union 
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label league and cigarmakers are quite active in 
pushing the union labels to the front. 


Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Wages are good in alljorganized‘trades.{ Work is 
steady. A buildinggtrades department has been 
organized and will prove of much value in the 
organization of,other trades. Unskilled laborers 
and shoe workers are organizing. 


Du Quoin.—George A. Pflanz: 

Nearly all trades are organized. Work is steady. 
A union of bartenders was organized at Christopher 
a short time ago. 


Herrin.—Hugh Willis and Abe Hicks: 

All trades are organized and have excellent 
working conditions. Every union man working 
steadily at this time. Clerks have signed a new 
contract with merchants, gaining improved con- 
ditions. All actors who appear on the stage at local 
theater must have paid-up cards in the White 
Rats Actors’ Association. Unorganized shoe workers 
at Murphysboro work 12 to 14 hours per day and 
receive $3 to $6 per week, while the union men in 
the same trade in this city draw $18 per week. Two 
new unions are under way at this writing. 


Hillsboro.—Wm. R. Cole: 

Terra cotta workers are organizing. Cement 
workers’ union has control of all work in that 
line. The work in connection with the building of 
electric railway in this city will be done by union 
labor. 

Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee and Steve 
Young: 

Organized labor of Springfield is in good condi- 
tion and work is good, particularly among the 
building trades. So much improvement here in 
Springfield, that all the men working at the build- 
ing trades are employed. Prospects are good for 
opening of the various mines around the city, 
which will give employment to our 2,700 miners. 
The agreement of the grocery clerks expired on 
the first day of September, and a strike has been 
inaugurated in two of the leading grocery stores 
here and the clerks are putting up a good fight. 
General Organizer Redding is in charge of the 
strike. The meatcutters and bakers employed 
by one of the grocery stores have come out 
in sympathy with the grocery clerks. Barbers 
raised wage guarantee to $13 per week. Team- 
ters on city work have been granted $4 per 
day. Condition of organized labor as compared 
with the unorganized, is extremely flattering to the 
organized. Every local union in Springfield is 
represented in the central body, and the attendance 
is so large that it may be necessary to get enlarged 
headquarters, which proves the activity of the 
organizations. The union label council which was 
organized in June is doing some good and effective 
work. The cigarmakers pulled off a ‘“‘Booster Week” 
beginning September Ist, and displayed home-made, 
union-made cigars in three of the large show windows 
of the downtown district with good effect. The 
Labor Day celebration this year was the largest 
in the history of the city. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

All organized building trades are steadily} em- 
ployed. A labor paper in the interest of the workers 
will be published in this city. 


INDIANA. 


Brookville.—A. W. Geis: 

Union labor in great demand in this vicinity 
We are all the time advertising and promoting th« 
union labels. 


Evansville.—Geo. J. Schwab: 

Organized trades in fair shape with good wages 
But the wages of the unorganized workers are very 
poor. Central labor union has been organized at 
Clinton, Ind. Carriage and wagon workers are 
organizing. 


Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

The unions have been the means of increasing 
wages generally in this vicinity. Employment is not 
very plentiful at this writing. 


Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

Have recently organized carmen at Elkins and at 
Belington, W. Va. Condition of all railroad crafts 
at Elkins very good. and work is steady through- 
out the State. There seems to be good opportunity 
to organize sheet metal workers, electricians, and 
others at Wilmington, N. C. Have new unions 
under way at Cumberland and Union Bridge, Md 


Marion.—Orville Clapp: 

Conditions are good for organized trades, and we 
are trying to get the unorganized workers in line. 
Wages of laborers have been improved. Work is 
steady. The city markets now under way have been 
established principally through the efforts of or- 
ganized labor here. 


Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

All organized workers are living better and 
enjoying the pleasures of life to a greater extent 
than the unorganized, because of the higher wages 
secured through organization. Union men are 
steadily employed. Wages are steadily increasing 
and hours are being decreased without the resort 
to strikes. 


. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Wages are from 20 to 60 per cent higher and hours 
are decidedly shorter than those of the unorganized 
workers. Work is, plentiful, but the competition of 
the Greek laborers has brought the wages of the 
unorganized workers to $1.75 per day of ten hours. 
We have had no strikes in organized industries, as 
there is an arbitration clause in the agreement in 
effect with the employers. In three cases heard 
before this arbitration board, we have won all 
points. Broommakers organized recently. 


Des Moines.—G. F. Moorehead: 

Organized labor in this city has experienced a 
very prosperous year. Work has been steady and 
prospects are good for a busy fall and winter season. 
City council is pledged to employ none but union 
labor on all city work. Bakers, waiters, and 
teamsters are making great gain in membership, 
having doubled their number. 


Muscatine.—J. C. Nietzel: 

As compared with the condition of unorganized 
labor, organized labor is in fine shape. Work is 
steady at this time. Button workers are building 
up their membership, despite the dull business in 
the button line. Street railway employes’ organized 
recently. 
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Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor making steady progress. But 
the condition of unorganized labor shows but little 
improvement. Work is fairly steady. 


KANSAS. 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Miners organized with a membership of 100 
during the month. Labor conditions fair and 
employment steady. 

Pittsburg.—F. A. Irwin: 

Organized labor in good shape, showing a steady 
increase in wages, and a decrease in the number of 
working hours. The unorganized workers are work- 
ing for about one-third less wages than the union 
scale. The section men working on tracks, who are 
members of federal labor union, struck and obtained 
agreement and increase of 25 cents per day. Street- 
car men also struck and secured their demands. 
Stationary firemen and meatcutters are organizing. 

Parsons.—F. A. Webster: 

Work is steady and all trades are in good shape. 
Railway carmen who have been out on strike one 
year, are now in conference with M. K. & T. rail- 
road and we believe will win. Clerks and meat- 
cutters are organizing. 


KENTUCKY. 


Maysville.—M. F. Kehoe: 

Painters and paperhangers are organizing. We 
do all we can to push the union labels. Employ- 
ment is dull at this writing. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Building trades are fairly well employed and all 
other trades very good. Sheet metal workers are 
organizing. Good demand for the union labels. 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

Conditions are fair and prospects are brighter 
than for some time in the organized building 
industries. The organized workers have improved 
their conditions and wages in many instances, as 
result of agitation and united effort. Teamsters’ 
union and a federal union of laborers in the pottery 
trade have been organized since last report. Machin- 
ists, boilermakers and helpers, and blacksmiths and 
helpers are organizing. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chicopee.—J. F. Murphy: 

Wages are fair and employment steady in organ- 
ized trades. Janitors have secured the eight-hour 
day. Employes in electric plant also have secured 
the eight-hour day. Two unions of textile workers 
were organized during the month 

Dorchester.—Philip J. Byrne: 

I have been traveling in Rhode Island and find 
condition of organized labor decidedly better than 
the condition of unorganized workers. There is, 
however, need of revival meetings, which would 
do much to advance the labor movement in that 
State. 

Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

Work is steady and there is no one out of employ- 
ment who wants work to do. Teamsters obtained 
increase of 25 cents per day without strike. They 


organized during the month. Clerks and electri- 
cians are organizing. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Painters organized during the month. All organ- 
ized trades in good shape. Work is steady. Central 
labor union is working, booming the union_labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

The trade union organizations are growing 
stronger. Condition of organized labor is good. City 
council is considering an ordinance providing for 
shorter workday. Plasterers of Muskegon organ- 
ized recently. Musicians of Grand Havens are 
organizing. 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck and E. G. 
Hall: 


Organized labor is steadily employed throughout 
the State, and prospects are good for a steady fall 
season. Street railway employes of Duluth are on 
strike for the maintenance of their union, and pub- 
lic sentiment is with the strikers. Sewer pipe 
workers of Red Wing organized during the month. 
Teamsters, printers, and pressmen are organizing. 
Soda water and mineral water bottlers of Minne- 
apolis, and hoisting engineers of Duluth, organized 
recently. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Organized labor booming. Conditions good and 
employment steady. The various unions have 
been holding open meetings. Have organized one new 
union recently and have another union under way. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Inside electrical workers of this city are making 
great progress in getting all men working at the 
trade. The trade is now 95 per cent organized. 
Better working conditions have also been secured. 
Work is steady. The question of promoting the sale 
of union label goods is taken care of by the card and 
label council in this city. 


MISSOURI. 


Chillicothe.—A. W. Hood: 

Labor conditions generally are pretty good, and 
work is steady. Union men are better paid and work 
shorter hours than the unorganized workers. An 
ordinance of benefit to street laborers was recently 
passed by the city council. 

Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

Union workmen are steadily employed. Strike 
on Joplin and Pittsburg street-car line resulted in 
complete victory for the men. Concessions in the 
way of better hours and conditions were gained. 
Stenographers are likely to organize. 

Moberly.—D. S. Martin: 

Barbers have secured increase 
Organized trades are in the lead 
ditions 

Springfteld.—A. Dumaw: 

Organized labor in our city is in better condition 
than it has been for several years. Work has been 
steady all summer and all trades are in good shape. 
We recently organized a building trades council 
and a union of cement workers. All trades report 
increased membership and a-more active part is 
displayed by the members. There is good demand for 


without strike. 
as regards con- 
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the union labels. A full line of labeled?goods is 
carried by some of our merchants,',which bds been 
made possible by the constant and insistent demand 
for the union labels. Prospects are favorable for the 
organization of a union of,teamsters,,asjwell as 
several other trades. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Meridian :—H. H. Weir: 
Working conditions of all trades are good 
ployment is steady. 


MONTANA. 


Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

In most cases organized workers are preferred 
by employers. Condition of organized labor is good. 
Bartenders are organizing. 


NEBRASKA. 


South Omaha.—Henry Beal, Jr.: 

Labor conditions are fair. The condition of or- 
ganized workers is decidedly better than the unor- 
ganized. A federal labor union is being organized. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Weare organizing a Building Trades Council which 
will be of great benefit to the affiliated organiza- 
tions. All trades are steadily employed. Painters 
obtained increase from $3.28 to $3.50 per day, eight- 
hour day and Saturday half-holiday. The ten-hour 
law is in effect and prohibits women from working 
more than ten hours in one day, in restaurants, fac- 
tories, and stores. Hope to get the retail clerks’ 
union organized shortly. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Work is plentiful. Condition of organized labor 
is good. Wall paper printers and color mixers are 
on strike and holding out. The women’s Ten-Hour 
law went into effect in this State and prohibits 
women from working more than ten hours in one day 
in any factory or store. 


NEW YORK. 


Fulton.—Jay Fuller: 

Work was steady during the summer months. 
Condition of the organized workers good. I organ- 
ized a union of painters at Skaneatelis, during the 
month. Bartenders and firemen are organizing. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but the unor- 
ganized workers are in bad shape. Work is steady 
for union men. T. M. Guerin, of the International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, visited the local union of 
carpenters here, and by his able work accomplished 
good results, increasing the membership by 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor in good shape and fairly well em- 
ployed. Union men receive on the average a dollar 
more per day than the unorganized workers. The 
eight-hour law is of decided benefit to the workers 
here. 

Norwich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized trades were never in better shape than 
at present. Work is steady. Printers obtained $2 
per week increase without strike. Good agitation 
for the union labels in this city. 


Em- 
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Schenectady.—J. J. Henley: 

Building trades and metal trades are fairly we 
employed. Condition of organized labor is much 
superior to the condition of the unorganized worker 
Stage employes won victory in one house after beit 
locked out one week. Teamsters organized recently 
Grocery clerks and drug clerks are organizing. 

Silver Springs —A. Gelina: 

Organized labor is shown the preference in mos 
places here. Work is steady. Carpenters have s« 
cured the nine-hour day. 

Ticonderoga.—Forest Munger: 

All trades fairly well employed. Organized labo 
in good shape. Wages have increased 7 per cent 
since last report. Have one new union under way. 

Utica.—William Bork: 

Textile workers’ union is growing in membership 
Condition of organized labor improving. After 
eight years’ struggle the International Heater Com- 
pany recognized the union shop committee and have 
reinstated all former employes. 


OHIO. 


a 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern, Michael Goldsmith, 
and Harry Thomas: 

Organized labor in fine shape. All trades steadily 
employed. Chandeliermakers are on strike for the 
nine-hour day. Two of the shops have settled so 
far. Boxmakers and post-office clerks organized re 
cently. Drug clerks are organizing. With two ex 
ceptions, all the labor amendments to the Ohio Con 
stitution were adopted by the Constitutional Con- 
vention. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L,. Rist: 

Organized labor in general is in good shape. He 
brew bakers organized last month. A number of good 
labor laws have been added to the constitution of 
the State by vote of the people. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Carpenters, mine workers, stone and brickmasons, 
painters and decorators, and clerks, have unions 
under way. Generally speaking, the condition of or- 
ganized workers is good. All trades fairiy well em 
ployed at this time. 

Steubenville—A. C. Johnston: 

Union labor is shown the preference as against 
non-union labor by employers here. Bakers organ 
ized recently. Electrical workers are reorganizing 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Condition of organized labor is steadily improv- 
ing. Work is plentiful, and all trades are steadily) 
employed. We have one merchant here who handle 
nothing but union-made goods. Hope to get unio1 
of painters organized shortly. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Organized trades are in good shape and workin 
under agreement and in harmony with the employers 
The last session of the State Federation of Labc 
was one of the most beneficial in the history of th 
federation. We hope to have a Workmen’s Compen 
sation law enacted in next session of Legislature. 

Shawnee.—Samuel Atkins: 

About 98 per cent of all labor here is organize: 
All trades are pretty steadily employed. We ho; 
to have a Workmen’s Compensation act in this Stat 
before long. Cooks and waiters are organizing. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

The organized workers are better paid and work 
shorter hours than the unorganized. Mines and shops 
are working steadily, but building trades employ- 
ment has slackened up somewhat. Textile workers’ 
organization is steadily growing in membership. 

Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor is making steady progress. Car- 
penters’ union is steadily taking in new members 
each week. Nearly all trades are picking up. Con- 
dition of organized trades good. 

Franklin.—J. S. Paulson: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Hours 
and wages are satisfactory. We have had no strikes. 
Central labor union of this city arranged for the par- 
ticipation of the celebration of Labor Day in Erie, 
and about 1,000 union men from this city partici- 
pated in the celebration. We do everything pos- 
sible to promote the sale of union label products. 

Lancaster—Henry Tillbrook: 

The organized workers here are paid a fair wage- 
scale, but the condition of unorganized workers is 
deplorable, most of them working for from $3.50 to 
$8 per week. Painters went on strike and secured 
30 cents per day increase. They now receive $2.70 
per day. One employer only, has not yet signed up. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

We elected a union man to the State Legislature 
and another union man to the office of sheriff of 
Richland County. All trades here are steadily em- 
ployed. 

TEXAS. 

Austin.—Jos. Amstead and D. S. Harper: 

Condition of organized labor far superior to the 
condition of unorganized labor. Employment fairly 
steady. Policemen are trying to secure the eight- 
hour day. Stationary firemen are asking for in- 
creased wages, same to be based on eight-hour day. 
We are trying to have the union label placed on 
State school books. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Two federal labor unions and also a union of bar- 
bers are being organized. There is plenty of work 
for unskilled labor at this time. The union labels 
are always demanded. 

El Paso.—A. M. James: 

Organized labor in fair shape and pretty well em- 
ployed. About 40 per cent of the unorganized 
workers are idle and the condition generally for un- 
organized workers is poor. Unskilled labor receives 
some benefit by the enforcement of the State eight- 
hour law. Bartenders and cooks and waiters are 
organizing. 


Houston.—W. E. Carroll: 

Conditions seem to be improving. Sheet metal 
workers obtained increase in wages without strike. 
Inside electrical workers also obtained increase with- 
out strike. Unorganized workers usually work from 
one to two hours more per day than organized. Re- 
tail clerks and barbers organized recently. 

Paris.—J. J. Cunningham: 

All classes of labor in demand at this time. Mu- 
nicipal and county paving projects demand great 
number of laborers, while the farmers have kept a 
large number of laborers busy. The city govern- 
ment is preparing to revise its charter and has in- 
vited conference committees from the Trades Council 
as well as other representative bodies. 

Sherman.—D. B. White: 

Organized labor in good shape, although employ- 
ment is not very steady at this time. We have not 
had any strike of any consequence for several years. 
Have one new union under way. 

Tyler.—C. F. Simons: 

Prospects are bright for the future. 
labor in good shape. Union men are steadily em- 
ployed. There is a constant demand for the union 
label on all goods. Have prospects of a couple of 
new unions shortly. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Nearly all labor steadily employed. Better wages 
and shorter workday have been secured by the or- 
ganized trades. An active union label league is do- 
ing good work. 


Organized 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—Alexander Ironside: 

Organized labor in this city in fine shape. We have 
nineteen unions affiliated in the central labor union 
and all these bodies are also affiliated with the State 
Federation of Labor. Work is steady. Telephone 
operators gained the eight-hour day and time and 
half pay for holiday and Sunday labor. We elected 
two union men to the State Legislature recently. 
Machinists’ helpers and granite tool grinders are 
organizing. 


VIRGINIA, 


Alexandria.—Howard T. Colvin: 

Condition of organized workers good. Work is 
steady. Building trades are in good shape. We are 
trying to organize the retail clerks, bartenders’ and 
printers. 

Newport News.—A. C. Koontz: 

Wages have advanced in shipyard without strike 
The unions here are steadily growing, and conditions 
are improving owing to organized effort. Clerks 
have organized. Longshoremen are organizing. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Work is steady considering the season of the year. 
Organized labor is in good shape. The convention 
this year,of the Dominion Trades Congress was a 
decided success. 

Nelson,*B.’ C_—G. H. Hardy: 

Nearly all,the unions organized here are 100 per 
cent organizations. Carpenters are increasing their 


membership steadily. Plasterers obtained a 10 per 
cent increase without strike. Plumbers, the only 
trade in building industries still unorganized, receive 
low wages. A central labor union has been organized. 
Musicians and retail clerks are organizing. 

Truro, N. S—W. N. Goodwin: 

The railroad trades are organized; also a federal 
labor union. Printers, carpenters, painters, and 
machinists are organizing. Unskilled laborers ob- 
tained increase of 25 cents per day without strike 
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12646, tax, sept, "12, $3; df, $3 
‘Trades —. assem, Sioux City, Iowa, 


tax, m, j, j, 12 “eae 
Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, bal 
apr, to and incl sept, ’ 
Central labor union, ean An sc 
m, j, j, °12 
Laborers prot ‘427 13, tax, sept, 
d f, $1.25; sup, 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, 
aug, "12, $2.65; df, $2.65; sup, 50c. . 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14245, 
aug, ’12, $4.50; df, $4.50; 
uarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
ish splitters and handlers 14270, tax, aug, "12 
$8.40; d f, $8.40; sup, $4.50 
Intl alliance of theatrical stage employes, sup 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, j, a, "12 
Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, i, a, s, ’12 
Pearl button workers 14077, tax, aug, ‘12, 
$19.75; df, $19.75.... 
Central labor council, San Joaquin co, Stockton, 
Cal, tax, may, to and incl oct, 
Bro of railway express a ngers of “‘ ax, 
bal j, bal j, bal a, bal s, "12 
Central labor union, New 
tax, m, j, j, a, s, 0, "12 : 
Federation of labor, Detroit, Mich, tax, may, 
to and incl oct, k 
Federal labor 13036, a ay, ‘12, 90c; 
d f, 90c ; , 
Gas workers 12740, tax, sept, 12, $3; df, $3 
Telephone operators 10795, tax, sept, ‘12, 
$5e; df, SSc... 
Gas me hy workers 10678, ‘tax, aug 
$10; f, $10.. ‘ 
Trades me labor asse m, Masc outah, ll, 
tax, apr, to and incl sept, '12 
Int! union of rammermen, pavers, ’ flag laye ers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup ; 
Saw mill workers 14100, sup.... 
Laborers prot 14299, tax, aug, 


‘Bedford, “Mass, 


12 


12, $8.20; 


10. 


d f, $8.20; sup, $40 : $56 
Loggers and lumber workers 14255, tax, bal 
j, a, acct s, "12, $5; d f, $5; sup, $5 15 
Intl steel and copper pl ate printers union of 
N A, tax, j, j, "12. . 
Central labor union, St- 
tax, m, j, j, "12 . 
School house custodians 13152 ?, tax, sept, 
$1.80; df, $1.80. . showed 
Theatric al tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
j, a, 12, $2.60; df, $2.60 . 
Federal labor 8806, tax, j, a, s, ’ 
d f, $19.50 
Federation of labor, Ft W: ayne, Ind, 
apr, to and incl sept, ’12.. 
Trades and labor council, Vancouver, 
Can, tax, feb, to and incl july,’ 
Trades and labor council, Aly 
a, m, j 
Central labor. “union, 
tax, m, "12 
Federal labor 10128, tax, sept, 
d f, $1. te a 
Button ees ‘prot "14123, tax, 
35c; df, 35c 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus * gis ass blowers 
14201, tax, sept, "12, 50c; df, 50 
re) employes 12695, tax, 


2, $19.50: 


Federal labor 7241, tax, sept, 12, 70c; df, 70c 
Barber shop porters and bath house employes 
11963, tax, j, a, 12, $3; df, $3 
Filemakers 14276, tax, aug, '12, 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, aug, '12, $2.85; 
2.85 


Roundhouse laborers 14289, 
35c; df, 


, $3.5 
Central labor union, Springfield, Mass, tax, 
may, to and incl oct, 
W E Gould, Waterloo, Iowa, sup 
Federal labor 13062, tax, $1. 83: 
sup, 24c 
Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, sup... . 
“TT. jer union, Woodland, Me, tax, 
,j, a, 12, $2.50; sup, $1 
Federal’ labor 12222, tax, aug, 
d f, $7.50; sup, $5 
Carnegie institute, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, 
oct, 12, to and incl mar, '13.............. 
Intl typographical union, tax, aug, 
American federation of musicians, tax, sept, * 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance, 
and bartenders intl league of A, tax, aug, ‘12 
Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Ill, tax, 
may, to and incl oct, ’12......... 
Music engravers 11809, tax, aug, 12, $1.60; 
60 


d f, $1.85; 


N Y¥ ‘transfer cos re re prot 11824, tax, 
sept, "12, $2.50; df, $2 

Federal labor 12362, tax, a "12, $4; 2 f, $4 

Flour and cereal mill il ‘employes 13227, tax, 
sept, 12, 40c; df, cane 

Federal labor 13690. t tax, sept, 
d f, $1.25 

Horse a! eee 9656, tax, sept, ’12, $1. 55; 
df, 

Flour Re canal mill agape 13214, tax, j, a, 
12, $1.10; d f, 10. 

Assorters and Packers "8316, tax, 


_ $5.55; d 


Central “lor, union, South Omaha, 
tax, m, 2. 
Shovel wanheuns 14104, tax, aug, 
. $1.45 
Central labor union, Lincoln, Nebr, sup 
Federal labor 10185, tax, aug, ‘12, 
f, $1.25; sup, 50c. tela i 
Federal labor 14220, tax, ‘aug, *12, 90c; d f, 
90c; sup, 50c 
Federal labor 14167, tax, sept, ’12 
sup, 25c 
Badge, banner, regalia, button and novelty 
workers 14297, tax, aug, ‘12, $4.55; 
$4.55; sup, $2.50 
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6,000 for other. Patents adve 
RESS.” Copy free. 
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Mineral water workers 12674, sup. . 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup , 

J H Cohen, New York, N Y, sup. 

Associated photographers 14314, sup.. 

Trades and labor council, Boise, Idaho, sup 

Trades and labor council, Boise, Idaho, tax, 
sept, "12, to and incl aug, "13 

Int] molders union of N A, tax, j, a, s, '12 

W ee — engravers intl assn of A, tax, 


Inti yo ‘ot ‘blacksmiths and helpers, tax, 
j, a, s, "12. 
Herse nail workers 10582, tax, sept, 
df, : pa a 
Fur workers 14187, tax, 
df, jaan 
Municipal tock builders, etc, 13041, tax, sept, 
"12, 75c; df, 75c¢ 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, aug, "12, 
2; ¢ ‘ ‘ei 
Water pipe caulkers 10830, tax, o, n, d, ’12, 
$2.10; df, $2.10.... : ans 
Federal labor 12412, tax, sept, 12, $3; df, 
Railroad machinist helpers 14105, tax, july, 
55c; df, 55c ot 
a 13020, tax, sept, 


df, $1.0 
Meat, | and sanitary science inspectors 
assn 12912, tax, aug, '12, $2; df, $2 a 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, sept, '12, $3; df, $3 
ae conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
aug, '12, $7.50; df, $7.50... 
Federal labor 8288, tax, j, a 
$5.50 


Federal labor 13033, tax, j, j, "12, $5: df, $5 

Central labor union, So Norwalk, Conn, 
tax, m, j, j, "12 ‘ neh oawee a 

Sweetwater county, “Wyo, trades and labor 
council, tax, july, to and incl dec, ’12... 
rades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, june, °12, to 
ES, Bla 5 n.c60ccugeevensaensesces 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, 
sept, '12, $1.15; df, $1.15; sup, $2 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper will workers, 


sup : 
Clam diggers 14295, sup oe 
= assn bridge and structural iron 1 workers, 


up 

— a 14315, sup 

Furriers 14315, sup 

Paper box makers 14316, sup. 

Laborers prot 14106, tax, aug, ’12, 

Federal ae 14282, tax, aug, ‘12, 
df, $1 

eaten "wares prot 6888, tax, sept, 
50c; df 

Telephone’ operators 14191, tax, aug, 
d f, 45c. : 

eh 1 "12353, tax, sept, °12, $2.25; 

Bricklayers helpers 14200, tax, july, "12, $1.30; 


75c; df, 75¢ 
$1.10; 


"12, 45c; 


Bridge tenders 12333, tax, sept, '12, $2; 
d 2 


Federal Jabor 14243, tax, j, j. a, ’12, $4.80; 
d f, $4.8 
Button prot 14115 
, 65e. _ . 
Labesws prot 8249, tax, ‘aug, "12, 
d f, $2.25. : 
Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675, tax, 
a, s, 12, $5; df, $5 
Federal es 7479, tax, sept, "12, 
df, eas aia 
Pontus Te makers 10638, tax, sept, "12, 


, tax, sept, '12, 65c; 


"$5 35 


$3.65; 


10 
1,000 
l 

171 


70c; df, 70c oees 

Navy yard clerks and dreftemen 12327, tax, 
aug, 12, $7.45; df, $7 

Federal labor 12985, tax, por "ide 
d f, $16.75 

Federal labor 12776, tax, aug, ‘12, 


$16.75; 

$5.35: 
d f, $5.35 : 

Paper bag workers 11757, tax, sept, ‘12, 
60c; df, 60c.. 

Trades and labor assem, Superior, Wis, tax, 
dec, ’11, to and incl nov, '12 

Silver bow trades and labor council, Butte, 
Mont, tax, may, '12, to and incl oct, '12 

N Y state fed of labor, tax, may, '12, to and 
incl apr, ’ Pe 

Intl pavers, rammermen, flag mga, bridge 
and stone curb setters, sup. . 

Flour and cereal mill employes "14213, tax, 
sept, '12, 80c; df, 80c; sup, $5 — 

J Mahlon Barnes, Chicago, Ill, sup 

Federal labor 14246, tax, aug, ‘12, 
d f, $2.50; sup, 50c 

Stone planermens 13093, tax, sept, 
d f, $2.50; sup, $1.50. . 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup : . 
Suspender workers 11294, tax, sept, ‘12, 
$1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $16 od 

United mine workers of A, tax, j, a, "12 

Amer wire weavers prot assn, tax, j, a, s, "12. 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, tax, a, s, "12. 

Amal assn of iron, steel, and tin ‘workers, 
tax, j, j, a, s, "12 

Intl bro of papermakers, tax, ij, "12 

Central labor union, Clinton, tnd, aan. 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill workers, 
sup 

Intl printing pressmen union, tax, j, a, 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, j, a, 

Western federation of miners, tax, sept, 

Arkansas state feders ation of labor, tax, oc 
to and incl sept, '13 oe 

Lead paint and varnishmakers and | mixers 
14111, tax, j, a, "12, $3.20; df, ms 

Coal wis supervisors 1312 ty Bang A "12, 
70c; df, 70c.. 

Saw mill Bis 14196, tax, aug, 42, $1.70, 
d f, $1.70. ‘ spat aman ed 

ar tg labor 8217, tax, sept, "12, $2.50; 

f 


$48.75; 


" '$2.50; 


"12, $2.50; 


Laborers rot 807 9, tax, j, a, °12, 
d f, $48.75... ‘ 

Flour and aT — employes 14194, tax, 
oct, 12, 40c; df, ; 

Locomotive Bid and Seen 11894, ‘tax, 
sept, 12, $3.50; df, 

Tobacco strippers 9608, cn aug, 
d f, $7.50 ee 

Narrow elastic weavers. 14242, tax, aug, "12, 
95ce; df, 95c... 

Cloth equipment workers 14 218, tax, sept, 
$2 d f, $2.10. 

Egg candlers and pac kers 14241, tax, , july, 
85c; 85c 

Theatre employe es 14089, 
d f, $1.20 : as 

Railroad and contré act shop baipers ae 
tax, aug, "12, $1.25; df, $1.2 

Stenographers, typists, and hookcceper assn 
14188, tax, j, a, "12, $2; df, 

Federal labor 12968, tax, sept, '1 . $2; 

Federal labor 11478, tax, sept, 

d f, $2.50... 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookikeepers and 
assistants 11597, tax, j, a, $4.50: 
d f, $4.50. . ‘as 

Gardeners and Sertete 10615, tax, oct, 
$3.30; df, $3.3 ate 

Federal labor 8367, tax, aug, 


’ 


12, $7.50; 


tax, j, a, "12, $1.20; 
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HEELS anoCOUNTERS 


* Save Your Shoe Money—You Who Work 
in Mines, Quarries, and on Farms 


Protect your shoes where the wear comes hardest 
—and they’ll wear twice as long. 

Metallic Heels are lighter than leather and will 
outwear the shoes. Don’t go without them. Your 
shoe dealer sells them ready fitted on work shoes. 
Or your cobbler can quickly attach them. If your 

dealer isn’t supplied, write us. Your inquiry 

brings booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. 





16. Federal labor 14264, tax, sept, 


17. 


df, ve 

Federal = 12692, tax, sept, 

d f, $4.2 . ae ° 

Trades — labor council, Atchison, ‘Kans, tax, 
jan, '12, to and incl dec, ’12 ; 

Central trades and labor assem, Watertown, 

tax, i, i, a, 

Central — union, 
tax, j, See ‘ 

Federal io 12696, , sept, 12, aa 
d f, $1.75; sup, $2... 

Federal labor 9066, sup 

Sewer pipe workers 14309, sup 

Stone planermen 12866, tax, sept, °12, $2; 
df, $2; sup, 25c.. 

Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmens 
14307, sup.... ; 

Button workers prot 14121, tax, sept, °12, 
$1.70; df, $1.70; sup, $1 

Federal labor 8620, tax, sept, ‘12, 40c; d f, 40c 
sup, 50c. 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, i, 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Flour and cereal mill employes "14093, tax, 
sept, 12, 80c; df, 80c “ye : 
Federal — 12576, tax, j, a, s, 
df, $1. iiennkus , 
Federal — 13134, tax, july, 
d fy $2.50 


Gold’ ones 13013, ax, aug, ‘12, $2.40; 
d f, $2.40. . , ‘ 
Elastic goring weavers ‘amal assn of the U Ss, 
tax, a, s, o, "12 , . , 
Cigar tobacco strippers | 1297 i. tax, sept, "Ea 

$10; df, $10. 
Federal labor 13125, tax, sept, "12 df, 35¢ 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, aug, 12, "3 S0c:" d f, 50c 
Florists and nursery employes 14134, tax, 


17. 


sept, "12, $1.30; df, $1.30 
Federal labor 12586, tax, j, 
d f, $5.30. one 
Federal labor 11434, tax, i, a, s, 12, $3; 
Fur floor workers 13196, sup... .. : 
Tent, awning, and canvass workers 14275 , tax, 
sept, 12, 70c; df, 70c; sup, $2.50 
Glass smoothers 14262, tax, bal j, 
75e; df, 75c; sup, 25c¢ hikeoainas 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, sept, '12, $13.30; 
d f, $13.30; sup, $1.50. es Pato te > 
Federal labor 8339, tax, o, n, d, '12, $15; 
$15; sup, $3. PaaS & ; 
Federal a 8769, tax, aug, ‘12, 
df, _— 
Sewer — s ain layers 14272, tax, j. 
$9.95; df, $9.95. 
Cable workers prot 14280, tax, ‘aug, "hae 
$17; df, $17 dane 
Federal oer 12424, tax, sept, 
d f, $1.05... ‘ : 
Federated trades council, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, tax, j, j, a, x 
Trades and labor council St Catharines, Ont, 
Can, tax, may, to and incl oct, '12 
Central labor union, Barre, Vt, tax, may, to 
and incl oct, '12 
Union county trades council, Elizabeth, N J, 
tax, may, to and incl oct, 
Central labor union, Hardwick, Vt, 
mS, & “da. 
Railroad tr: ansfer mes: 
tax, j,a,s, 12, $3.15; . 
Retvesd helpers and 3 Danan 14090, tax, 
j, a, s, "12, $5.40; df, $5.40 


*12,. $1.05; 


Horse a air dressers 13029, tax, aug, ‘12, 

85c; df, 85c _ 1 
Newspaper and iE: Givers 9463, tax, 

july, "12, $50; df, 100 
Stenographers, at 4 bookkeepers, and 

assistants 13188, tax, aug, ’ : 

df, $5.15.... 10; 
City firemens prot assn 11431, tax, se 

$20; df, $20 
Riggers — 14124, tax, mt. 

d f, $2.5( : 
Federal oe 12916, tax, sept, "a2. 
Tobacco aoue 12046, tax, aug, ’ 

f, $8.5 


Sugar a ta 10519, ’ tax, ‘sept, 
d f, $2.50; sup, = : 

Window washers 12865, tax, sept, 
d f, $2; sup, 25c.. 

Intl assn of machinists, t: ax, , bal a, 

Fish workers 14317, sup.. 

Chartered society of ame algamated lace 
operatives of A, tax, aug, '12 

Central labor council, Zanesville, ‘Ohio, 
may, '12, to and incl oct, 
Horse nail workers 7180, tax, ‘sept, 
df, $4 eka . 
Federal labor 1 2367, tax, sept, ’12, 1: c 
Federal labor 9626, tax, sept, '12, 2.25; 
$2. 25 : 

Trades and labor council, Lowell, Ma ass, 
m, j, j, ert 

ee ul labor union, “Port ‘Jervis, N Y, 

s, 12 

Central labor union, 
j, a, s, °12 

Carriage, wagon, \ and ‘automobile workers intl 
union of N A, tax, aug, ’12, $18; sup, $6.20 

Virginia state federation of labor, tax, june, 
to and incl nov, ’12, $5; sup, $1.75 aes 

Wire nail workers 14138, tax, sept, ’ 
GE, S250: Gam, Of . nce 

Suspenderma akers 9560, sup. 

Federal labor 10128, sup 

C B Heller, Spencer, N C, sup 

United neckwear makers 11016, tax, ‘acct back 
per capita tax, $19.55; df, $19.55 

Machinists helpers and laborers 14050, tax, 
aug, "12, 75c; df, 75¢ 

Central labor union, 
m, "12 

Federal labor 11617, 
d f, $5.75.. 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, 
$5; df, $: 

Gas and water ae 9840, tax, aug, 
$19.75; df, 

pe EAT Wn. 13008, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, 


Chicopee, Mass, 


Stamford, ‘Conn, tax, 
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12, $3; df, $3 23. Can, tax, july, "12, to and incl dec, "12 
Federal labor 13056, tax, sept, ‘12, $2.20; Trades council, Austin, Tex, tax, may, ‘12, 
d f, $2.20 to and incl oct, ’12 . oe 
Tobacco strippers 14173, tax, aug, ‘12, $1.20; Central labor union, Marlboro and vicinity, 
d f, $1.20 ‘ Mass, tax, may, "12, to and incl oct, ’12 
Trades and labor assem, Waycross, Ga, tax, Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
m tax, a, m, Jj, ‘12 . 
Central” ‘eontes council, Marion, Ind, tax, Federal labor 11796, tax, sept, ‘12, $1.80; 
jan, '12, to and incl june, '12 : d f, $1.80 : de 
Federal labor 14234, return of amt in treasury Federal labor 14 298, tax, aug, '12, 50c; df, 50c 
John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Bloomington, Newspaper carriers 12062, tax, j, a, s, '12, 
Ill, int on deposits : $5.85; df, $5.85 
Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, may, ‘12, to Elevator contustere 14185, tax, aug, "12, $1.40; 
and incl oct, '12.. - aS Ane nes : § df, $1.4 é 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup Metropolitan park dt laborers 14223, tax, 
United textile workers of A, sup I sept, "12, $2; df, 
Madison federation of labor, Madison, Wis, Hat and ow leather sweat band cutters 11307, 
tax, may, '12, to and incl apr, °13...... ' tax, j, j, a, s, 12, $2; df, $2 . , 
Roundhouse laborers 14289, sup........ : United Dies rs 14190, tax, aug, "12, $5; 
Gas workers 12369, sup... ; df, $5 : ae 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl union Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, aug, "12, $4.70; 
of N A, tax, a, s, ‘12 2 d f, $4.70 
United hatters of N A, tax, sept, 12 - ‘ 7 Sheet straighteners and paper cutters 14103, 
Stove mounters int! union, tax, j, a, s, "12 tax, sept, ‘12, $1.15; df, $1.15 
Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, Scale workers prot 7592, tax, j, a, 
a, m, j, j, a, "12 3 df, $12 2 
United assn journeymen plumbers, gasfitters, Federal labor 13136, tax, sept, 
steamfitters and steamfitters helpers of the d f, $2.25 2° : 
United States and Canada, tax, j, a, s,'12 Sail ond tent makers 12757, tax, 
New Jersey state fed of labor, tax, oct, ‘11, $1.2 d f, $1.25 cea 
to and incl sept, '12 Pearl button workers 14279, tax, sept, "12, 45c; 
United laborers 4sees, tax, ‘may, "42, to and d f, 
incl sept, '12, $1.75; df, $1.75 : ; Railroad helpers and laborers 14283, tax, ‘sept, 
Central labor union, “Asheville, N C, tax, july, "12, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $5.. 
"12, to and incl dec, '12..... United laborers 14143, tax, bal ‘sept, 
Egg inspectors 14159, tax, aug, "12, 85c; $3; df, $ coepeacen 
d f, 85c. ; 7 Intl union pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, 
Laborers prot 13149, tax, j. a, 's, "12, $7.50; bridge and stone curb setters, sup : 
d f, $7.50.... a ake ee . Chas J Rukels, Cambridge, Mass, bal sup 
United neckwear cutters 6939, ‘tax, aug, ‘12, Federal labor 8533, tax, sept, ‘12, $3.40; 
$10.50; df, $10.50 “fs | d f, $3.40; sup, 50c 7 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, Tobacco ssigpers 10422, tax, a, s, ’ 5; 
"12, $25; df, $25 : df, $5; sup, 50c 
trades and labor assem, Syracuse, Assorters and packers 8316, sup. ° 
tax, june, '12, to and incl nov, '12 Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, sept, 
Central trades and labor council, Jacksonville, "12, $5.25; df, $5.25; sup, $3. a 
Fla, tax, apr, '12, to and incl sept, "12... ‘ Boot and shoe workers union, tax, j, a, '12.... 
Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, tax, Diamond workers prot union of A, tax, 
j, a, 8, “12. seeccecus 5 sept, "12. waa 
United trades and labor council, Buffalo, N Y, Natl print cutters assn of A, ‘tax, ‘sept, 2 
tax, feb, '12, to and incl jan, '13. hon Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, a, s, ‘12 
Janitors 14293, sup é Int! hodcarriers and building wd union 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14039, sup. san : of A, tax, a, s, "12 , 
Associated photogri aphers 14314, sup Amer bro of cement workers, tax, s, 0, "12 
Federal labor 14257, tax, aug, "12, $3.45; ; Intl assn bridge and structural iron workers, 
$3.45; sup, $5. a tax, sept, ‘12 
Suspendermakers 9560, ‘tax, sept, ‘12, : Intl assn of marble workers, tax, j, a. s, ‘12 
d f, $7.50; sup, $16 — om ; Coopers intl union of N A, tax, aug, "12 
City employes 14266, tax, aug, ‘12, 50c; Caulkers and assemblers of water and gas 
df, 50c.. ket ; , mains 14318, sup 
Laborers prot "12943, x, aug, "12, $6.50; Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
d f, $6.50 ieeknwos j, acct a, "12 - 
Federal labor 1 2901, tax, aug, "12, $4; df, $4 Chicago court reporters fed 14171, sup 


Milk mfg employes 14137, tax, sept, ‘12, $1; — ring workers 14320, sup 
2. Gypsum miners 14319, sup 
Intl bro of boilermakers and iron wheres builders 
of A, tax, j, a, s,'12 ae 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, s, o, '12 
Federal labor 12967, tax, july, "12, 50c; df, 50c 
or} ! workers 12618, tax, sept, "12, $1.60; 
d f, $1.60 ; — 
Horse hair dressers 12889, tax, j, 
$2.85; d f, $2.85 me . 
Connecticut state federation of labor, tax, 
may, '12, to and incl oct, '12 
Oklahoma state federation of labor, tax, 
june, '12, to and incl may, '13, $10; sup, 50c 
Central labor | union, Newport News, Vz 
tax, m, j, j, "12 


f, $1 

Central labor union, ‘New Orle: ans, 
a, m, j, "12. . 

Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn, tax, 
july, ’12, to and incl dec, 12 

Spokane central labor union, Spokane, Wash, 
tax, july, ’12, to and incl dec, ’ 

Central trades and labor council, Perry 
a Ohio, tax, mar, ’12, to and incl 

. : Spat 

Seletion of labor, Kankakee, Ill, tax, may, 
12, to and incl oct, 

Trades council, Ellessbag, Ww ash, tax, mar, 
12, to and incl aug, 12. 

Toronto dist labor council, Toronto, Ont, 
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Phone 2381-2382 Harrison 


Local 83-A Harrison 


Oriental Stucco and Wall Plaster 





Add nothing but water. 


Monument Plaster Co. 


Color guaranteed not to fade or streak 


Foot Essex Street, HARRISON, N. J. 





24. Central labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, 


m,j,j, 12 ; 
Trades and labor council, Edmonston, Alta, 
Can, tax, mar, '12, to and incl feb, '13 
——- labor union, Ft Scott, Kans, tax, 
» do de 
Guna labor union, San Juan, P R, tax, 
may, 12, to and incl oct, '12 
Federal labor 8786, tax, a, s, '12, $3; df, $3 
Machinists helpers 13147, tax, july, "12, 80c 
d f, 80c... a 
Federal labor 1407 1, tax, | aug, 12, 50c; d f, 50c 
Federal labor 14167, sup........ : a 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty 
workers 14065, tax, sept, "12, $1.80; d f, 
$1.80; sup, $16. : \ 
Federal labor 12367, tax, ’ bal amt, "eae < 
Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, FF Ss, 
2.50. : ‘ 
Womens prot "42 767, ‘tax, a, S, o, . 
d f, $2.50.. 
Soil pipemakers. and helpers 13052, tax, sept, 
"12, $2.50; df, $2.50 
Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, 
may, ’12, to and incl oct, 
Trades and labor council, Bozeman, Mont, 
tax, may, ’12, to and incl oct, 12... . 
Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, sept, '12 
Stone a * -. tax, aug, ‘12, 
$2.50; df, 
Axemakers \ado8 tax, a "12, to and incl aug, 
"12, $3.90; df, a ‘ 
Federal labor 19244, 7 j, a @& "12, $2.55; 


Sewer cleaners Pg repairers 10886, tax, 
sept, 12, $5; f, $5. 

United laborers alis tax, a, s, '12, $3; df, $3 

Central labor union, Bangor, Pa, tax, may, gi A 
to and incl oct, 12... .. 

Trades and labor council, Kenosha, 
tax, jan, '12, to and incl june, ’12 ' 

Intl typographical union, tax, sept, ’12 :. 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of 
N A, tax, j, a, s, ’12.. 

Tobacco workers intl union, ‘tax, j, a,s,’ 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, sept, 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, sept, 12... 

Retail clerks intl prot assn, tax, july, ’12 

Upholsterers intl union of N A, tax, j, a, s, "12 

Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, tax, 
aug, "12. 

United powder and high explosive ‘workers of 
A, tax, j, a, s,’ 

United garment workers of A, sup 

Amal assn of street and electric railway 
employes of A, tax, bal mar, bal apr, bal 
june, aug, sept, ’12..... . 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12906, tax, 
aug, "12, $1.50; df, $1.50: sup, $1.. 

Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, sept, ’ 
df, $2; sup, $1 

Cement workers 140, sup... . 

Federal labor 8806, sup... 

Loftsmen and helpers 14322, sup.... 

Fur workers 14321, 

Travelers goods and leather novelty workers 
intl union of A, tax, j, a, s, "12. 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, ‘sept, "12 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
sept, one ‘ , 

Commercial telegraphe rs union of A, tax, 
j, a, s, "12. 

United textile workers of A, tax, acct j, a, s, 12 

Intl alliance of theatrical stage employes, 
tax, j, a, s, "12 ek ha ae wan , 

Journeymen barbers intl union of A, tax, 


26. 


; a Ss hy a 

Central labor union, ’ Erie, Pa, tax, june, "12, 
to and incl nov, ’12 

Lamplighters 11943, tax, aug, "12, $5; df, $5 

Federation of labor, Columbus, Ohio, tax, 
may, 12, to and incl oct, 

Federal labor 7295, tax, j, a, s, "12, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50 

Federal labor 8203, tax, sept, ‘12, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80 

Stone wre oe Prot 6721, tax, sept, ‘12, 
$2.50; df, 

Railroad Nay co laborers 12524, tax, 
j, a, s, 12, $5.05; df, $5.05 ? 

Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, sept, '12, 
$2.55; df, $2.55 

Federal labor 14253, tax, sept, "12, 40c; df, 40c 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tar, 
$3; df, $3.. 

Gas and water workers 10678, tax, sept, ‘12, 
$10; 

Federal labor 9993, refund of strike benefits 

Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, sup, $1 

Cemetery employes 10634, sup : 

Federal labor 12750, tax, $1.75; d f, 
= a ‘ ; 

Federal labor "14251, ‘tax, ji, “a, 7s. | 
d f, $1.10; sup, 25c. 


. Trades council, Latrobe, Pa, tax, sept, ’ 


1 
Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A, 

e &: see “a 
Inti bro of electrical workers, tax, a, s,’12.... 
Metal polishers, buffers, silver platers, ‘and 

brass workers union of N A, tax, a, m, 

._..& & Se . : 
Trades council, Collinsville, Ill, tax, may, 12, 

to and incl apr, '13 . 
or labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, 


a, °12 
Trades and labor council, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
tax, apr, '12, to and incl sept, 12 
Central labor union, Inde pendence, Kans, ‘tax, 
may, ’12, to and incl oct, ’ - 
Central labor union, Hartford ‘Conn, tax, 
a, s, °12 
Federated trades council, Ww aukesha, Wis, tax, 
a, m, j, 
Telephone operators 12846, tax, j, ¢ 
$1.05; df, $1.05. ; 
Artesian well drillers and levermen. 10344, 
tax, a, s, 12, $3; df, $3 ; . 
House movers 14684, tax, o, n, 


12644, tax, oct, 


Hat blockmakers and helpers 12099, sept, *42, 
55c; df, 

Scalemens 4... T1403, tax, S, 0, "12, $6; df, $6 
Rhode Island state federation of labor, tax, 
july, ’12, to and incl dec, '12 , 
Sugar refinery employes 13053, tax, july, "12, 
$22.50; df, $22.50; sup, $1.75. os POE: 

Union label trades dept, A F of L, sup. 

Dust clay pressers 14323, sup. 

Intl union of cutting die and cutter makers 
of A, tax, s, o, n, ’12. 

Intl union of journeymen horseshoers of U 
and Can, tax, a, m, j, j, a, s, "12 ne 

United garment workers of A, tax, m, a, m, 
j, j, a, s, '1 ° ee 

Central labor union, ’ Henderson, Ky, tax, 
may, ’12, to and incl oct, a aasise 

wer labor union, Binghamton, ‘NY, 

a oe 

F cheration of — teachers 14221, tax, sept, '12, 
$1.50; df, 

Bookkeepers, stenographer and accountants 
12646, tax, oct, 12, $3; df, $3........ is 


$606 


5 


10 


5 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





$57.70 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf.. 


df, $1.30 


$3.15; 


8. Janitors 14293, tax, a, s, '12, $1.30; $2 60 


S. 


. Sept, 12, rent, T A Wickersham 


. Stamps: 5,000 I-c, 


Cotton yard men 9143, tax, j, a, s, "12, 
d f, $3.15 
Egg candlers 
d f, $2.25 


"12, $2.25; 


14288, tax, sept, 


"12, 85e; df, 85e 
$1.80; 


tax, july, 
tax, aug, ‘12, 


Pipe layers 12917, 

Machinists helpers 13077, 
d f, $1.80 , 

United trades and labor council, “Streator, Ill, 
tax, june, '12, to and incl dec, '12 ai 

Trades — labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
tax, j. - 

12, $4. 10; 

Federal labor 14203, tax, j, a, $3; 

Porters prot 14285, tax, aug, ‘12, 
"ia * ee 

Seattle public library, Seattle. Wash, sup... 

Central labor union, Willimantic, Conn, sup. . 

Bottlers and carbonators 10301, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, 
"12, $2.50; df, $2.50; sup, 75c... 

Federal labor 14312, tax, sept, '12, 
60c; sup, $6.10 

Amal leather workers of A, tax, j, a, s, I 

Boot and shoe workers union, tax, sept, '! 

Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, ‘tax, 
OG, “Eas. 

Inti union of the united brewery workmen of 
A, tax, j, a, s. o, n, d, "12 

Paving cutters union of the U S and Can, 
STS, a 

Natl ‘federation 
a, @ “82. 

Intl wood carvers assn of N A, tax, ‘sept, | 

Intl shingle weavers union of A, tax, a, s, 

Amal glass workers intl assn of A tax, j, a, s, 

American bro of cement workers, sup 

Quarry workers intl a of N A, tax, bal oct, 
bal nov, bal dec, 

Quarry workers fath Fas of N 
jan, bal feb, bal mar, bal apr, 

Small supplies 

Subscriptions, A» 

Advertisements Am Frep......... 

Premiums on bonds............ 


‘df, $3.. 
$1. 10; 


60c; ‘df, 


of post office “clerks, a 


EXPENSES. 


AJ Kwaterski, $48.40; 


Organizing expenses: 
, $55.50; 


William Bork, $68.75; E T Flood 
Fred Reilly, $15; T H Flynn, 
Hugh Frayne, $117.25; L Lewis, : 
H T Keating, $55.50; Henry Streifler, $56. 55; 
J D Pierce, ei. 60; HL Eichelberger, $51: 
WE Terry, $76.20..... 

Expenses industrial education committee, c H 
Winslow .. 

Organizing expenses: “pF Duffy, $53.70; J D 
Chubbuck, $44.85 

$50; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3-c, 

300 4- c, $12 2: 200 6- -c $12; and 200 10-c 
$20; P Odept 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042 for 
thirty-third week, ending june 9, '12, C R 
Chilvers, treas..... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers ‘13042 ? for 
thirty-fourth week, ending june 16, 12, C R 
Chilvers, treas.... 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 for 
forty-fifth week, ending aug 24, ‘12, F A 
Walters, rec and fin secy. 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for forty- - 
third week, ending aug 12, 12, W E Gould, 
secy, and R G Roblin, vice pres.. : 

Organizing expenses, j P Sorensen . 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $29. 23: C P 

aylor, $55; T J Reagan, $25; J A Flett, 


6 


30 


4! 
1 


73 


12 
242 


103 
1,800 


$427 


. Salary, week ending aug 31, 


Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 - 
forty-fifth week, ending aug 24, ‘12, H 
Simmons, rec and fin secy 

Salary, office employes, week ending ‘sept J. 
"12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; L A 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles (4 3-7 days!, $14.76; 
D L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $19.80; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $18; D J Nielsen, 
$15; M Webster, $22.95; S Lankford, $24; 
F K Carr, $14;C R Breneman, $19.64; ER 
Brownley, $13; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $12: EN 
Parsons, $21.85; S E Woolls, $18.75; S B 
Woolls, $11; H B Andrew, $9.49; H K Myers, 
$15; A E Knight, $12; E Rowley, $9; E 
Farber, $15; E L Dieterich, $16.05; J Kelly 
week ending sept 14, ‘12 (vacation), $30; 
F K Carr, week ending sept 14, "12 (vaca- 
tion), $14; F K Carr, week ending sept 21, 
’12 (vacation), $14; S E Woolls, week ending 
sept 14, ‘12 (vacation), $18; S E Woolls, 
week ending sept 21, '12 (vacation), $18; 
D F Manning, week ending sept 21, '12, $25 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circulars in 
envelopes: E B Kane, $9; B L Calhoun, $9.. . 

Organizing expenses: F H Carthy, $58.35; Cal 
Wyatt, $62.55; Joseph Tylkoff, $53.05; AE 
Holder, $60 

Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 

Expressage, Adams Express co 

One book, The American Occupation of the 
Philippines, 1898-1912, J H Blorent 

Telegrams, Western Union Tel co 

Organizing expenses: Joseph Minszewski, $25; 
Placido Comunale, $24; C O Young, $53.25; 
David Kreyling, $10.45..... 

12, FC Thorne.. 


Salary, week ending sept 7,'12, F C Thorne. 


. Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12864 for 


forty-second week, ending aug 3, '12, M W 
Donclin, treas.. .. 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for thirty- 
eighth week, ending july 6, '12, C Bridges, 
fin secy treas. . 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 for 
forty-sixth week, ending aug 31, ‘12, F A 
Walters, rec and fin secy 


. Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; P F Duffy, 


53.70; A J Kwaterski, $49.51; Henry 
Streifler, $60.48; H T Keating, $58.45; 
William Bork, $68.44; T H Flynn, $75.05; 
WE Terry, $51. 

Expenses attending farmers convention, ¢ hat 
tanooga, Tenn (organizing expenses), John 
B Lennon. 

Organizing expenses: Fred Reilly, $15.50; ‘John 
Fitzpatrick, $160; Hugh Frayne, $109 38; 
H L Eichelberger, $58.78; F H McCarthy. 
$49.06; Joseph Tylkoff, $52.05; J D Chub- 
buck, $47.31; J L Lewis, $55.54; C A Miles, 
$30.10; J A Flett, $5 

Contribution to Am Frp, Thomas Reece. 

Organizing expenses, J C Carroll. . . 

Stenographers expenses, incurred in taking 
testimony in Lowe vs Lawlor case (2-c hatters 
assess), W B Kirby....... 

Organizing expenses, T J Reagan 

Expenses, trip Washington, D C, to New York 
City and return, attending conferences, 
Frank Morrison, secy ; 

3,000 2-c stamped env elopes, P O dept. 

Strike benefits to federal labor 962 6 for fort y- 
fourth week, ending aug 19, '12, W E Gould, 
secy, and R G Roblin, vice pres. . 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $7 0.95; C P 
Taylor, $82.50; J] D Pierce, $51; Joseph 
Minszewski, $25; Placido Comunale, $26.75 


12. Organizing expenses: R Bohrman, $10; Herbert 
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HERMAN VOSSNACK, Jr., INC. | 





The largest dealers in 





FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring Strips, Squares 





























| 

and Fancy Borders, Nails, Caster Cups, Brushes, _Basid ding 

Paper, Etc. - - > - 

213-215 East $4th Street 33 83 33 33 NEW YORK CITY 

' 
12. CN EE er eee os $30 00 18. Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for forty- 
13. Salary, office employ es, week ending sept 14, '12, fifth week, ending aug 26, ‘12, W E Gould, 

R L Guard, $30; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, secy, and R G Roblin, vice pres. ......... $52 0 
$20; DL Bradley (5 days), $15; FL, Faber, Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for forty- 
$18; I M Rodier, $18.80; IM Lauber, $21.82: sixth week, ending sept 2, '12, W E Gould, 

W H Howlin, $18; D J Nielsen, $15; RS secy, and R G Roblin, vice pres ‘ adie 52 oO 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 ‘for forty- 
21.34; C R Breneman, $19.98; E R Brown- seventh week, ending sept 9, ’12, W E Gould, 

ley, $13; W von Ezdorf, $16.96; F E Wagga- secy, and R G Roblin, vice pres. . a d 52 oO 
man, $14; M M Connell, $12; E N Parsons, Strike benefits to federal labor 9626 for forty- 
$21.85; E C Howard, $15; S B Woolls, $11: eighth week, ending sept 16, ’12, W E Gould, 

H B Andrew, $9; Myers, $15; AE secy, and R G Roblin, vice pres. . 52 00 
a. $12; E Rowley, $9; E Farber, $15; Organizing expenses: A E Holder, $ $78. ‘14; ‘Cal 

EI , Dieterich, $15. 433 75 Wyatt, $30; T J Reagan, $25 : 133 14 

Salary, week ending sept 14, *12, F c Thorne. 30 00 19. Organizing expenses: Placido Comunale, $28. 75; 

Legisl ative expenses, Grant Hamilton. 51 00 C O Young, $53.50; J D Chubbuck, $44.59; 

Translating, V von Kreuter : 10 50 J D Pierce, $69.75; L A 7, , $20. 216 59 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, "$49.50; Cal 20. Salary, — ending sept 21, :R L Guard, 

Wyatt, $57.55; EA Hopkins, Sea 127 OS $30; L A Sterne, $25; JE Gilec $27.86; DL 

Telegrams, W estern Union era 35 77 save Ea $18; FL Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 

14. Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $30; JA $21. 80; I M Lauber, $22.67; W H Howlin, 
eh tent tea hb wee tre eh-0% “re 75 00 $28.72; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; 

Organizing expenses, J B Dale............... 20 00 DJ fliemen $15; R S Thomas, $14; M 

3,000 2-c stamps, POdept........... 60 00 Webster, $18.67; S Lankford, $24.57; C R 

16. Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 for Breneman, $22.49; E R Brownley, $13; 
forty-seventh week, ending sept 7, '12, A W von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $16.99; 
Walters, rec and fin secy........... 44 00 M M Connell, $15.72; E N Parsons, $21.42; 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12345 for E C Howard, $18.03; S B Woolls, $16.89; 
forty-eighth week, as sept 14, 12, FA E J Tracy, $9.32; H B Andrew, $10 31; H 
Walters, rec and fin secy.............. 44 00 K Myers, $18.21; A E Knight, $14.58; E 

Translating German, W von | Ezdorf. 1 80 Rowley, $13.70; E Farber, $15; E L Die- 

On account attorney fees and expenses relative H K Myers, week ending sept 
to contempt case (1 df), Ralston, Siddons & tion), $15; H K es, week 
NO ET eee ‘ 1,000 00 ending oct 5, ’12 (vacation), $15.. 560 95 

Organizing expenses: Pasquale Di Neri, $26 50: Addressing, folding, and aot. circulars in 
J L Lewis, $62.19; Fred Reilly, $15; Hugh envelopes: B L Calhoun, $3.75; E B Kane, $3 6 75 
Frayne, $84.35; H T Keating, $54.90; WE Salary, week ending sept 21, ’12, are Thorne 30 00 
Terry, $30; H L Eichelberger, $56.44....... 329 38 Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton......... 51 00 

17. Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $51; Henry Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $54.50; Joseph 
Streifler, $60.07; F H McCarthy, $52.45; Minszewski, $25; J B Dale, $20; C P Taylor, 
William Bork, $57.33; G J Schwab, $10 ss 230 85 CR idihieta tie a teed ER Au ag eZ : 150 50 

Strike beve'its to mz achinists helpers 1 2561 for Legislz ative expe nses, J A Moffitt 43 15 
forty-sixth week, ending aug 31, '12, H E Refund of premium on bond of treas of federal 
Simmons, rec secy treas... . = ‘ 12 00 labor 14246, Pt Arthur, Texas, Ben Custer, 

Organizing expenses, A J Kwaterski , 67 00 secy 3 00 

18. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $7 “4 45; TH Organizing expenses, / ss 20 00 
Flynn, 533.38; Joseph Tyikoff, $50.50; CA Strike benefits to tobacco strippers ‘10422 for 
Miles, $ .8.24......... 233 57 first wec *k, ending july 22, '12, Fanny Bran- 

Strike ben-fits to federal labor 9993 for thirty- ton, secy, and Rose Platt, pres 44 00 
ninth week, ending july 13, ’12, C Bridges, Strike eneiie to fur = ssers 13185 for first 
fin secy trens.......... 28 00 week, ending july 29, A L, Hetzer, pres, 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for fortieth and Ed Freedman, sec -— 48 00 
week, en ling july 20, '12, C Bridges, fin secy Strike benefits to fur dressers 13185 for second 
eae ee 32 00 week, ending aug 5, ’12, A L Hetzer, pres, 

Strike ben efits ‘to federal Jabor 9993 for forty: - and Ed Freedman, secy. 48 0 
first week, ‘wees july 27, 12, C Bridges, fin Strike benefits to fur dressere 13185 for third 
secy tre 24 00 week, ending aug 12,’ A IL, Hetzer, pres, 

Strike bene fits ‘to federal labor 9993 for forty- and Ed Freedman, secy. 48 00 
second week, ending aug 3, '12, C Bridges, Strike benefits to fur dressers 13185 for fourth 
fin secy treas........ 24 00 week, ending aug 19, , AL Hetzer, pres, 

Strike be..efits to federal ‘labor 9993 for forty- - and Ed Freedman, secy. 48 Of 
third w: ty ending aug 10, ’12, C Bridges, fin Strike benefits to fur dressers — ‘for fifth 
secy tre 24 00 week, ending aug 26, ’12 « Hetzer, pres, 

Strike be: efits ‘to federal labor : 93 for forty- and Ed Freedman, secy 48 O( 
fourth week, ending aug 17, ’12, C Bridges, Strike benefits to fur dressers 13185 for sixth 
TN aie e: Sian i nia 24 00 week, ending sept 2, '12, A I, Hetzer, pres, 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for forty- and Ed Freedman, secy. 48 Of 
fifth week, ending aug 24, ’12, C Bridges, 21. Strike benefits to federal lz abor. 1082 29 for thirty - 
eee 28 00 eighth week, ending july 6, A Hofer, treas 76 Of 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for forty. - Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for thirty- 
sixth week, ending aug 31, '12, C Bridges, ninth week, ending july 13, '12, A Hofer, 
Es esas eukane hanna ane 36 00 SE Se Se ae ae 104 0( 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for forty- Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for fortieth 
seventh week, ending sept 7, ’12, C Bridges, week, ending july 20,12, A Hofer, treas..... 104 0« 
I inet hdas eae a hese ds edaeke 36 00 Translating, V von Kreuter............... 6 O 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for forty- 23. Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $64.20; Fred 
eighth week, ending sept 14, '12, C Bridges, Reilly, $28.50; H T Keating, $53. 85: JD 
Pe  ndccdndesene6s400nsK6keeea we 52 00 Pierce, $52.90: William Bork, $56.60: HL 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


Zymocide— 





A Colorless, Non- 














' 
Food for Infants, poisonous, Liquid 
Invalids, and Dyt- REED @® CARNRICK Antiseptic 
peptics 42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
23. Eichelberger, $54.53; A J] Kwaterski, $52.05; 26. from mar 1, '12, to aug 1, "12, C A Low $4 20 
. Hugh Frayne, $91. 16; V B Smith, $25;WE Supplies: 200 Law Reporters, $20; “10, 000 
. See eee ere $508 79 letter heads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 plain, 
24. Organizing expenses: J L Lewis, $73.75; San- $19; 6,000 sheets letter paper, 5.75; 
tiago Iglesias, $26; F H McCarthy, $22.45; 100 10x15 envelopes, $3; 100 10x12 en- 
Henry Streifler, $64.33; P F Duffy, $51..... 237 53 velopes, $2.50; 9,000 sheets plain paper, 
For composition and printing, 1,000 l-pp News $8.75; 500 sheets paper, 60c; 400 letter 
Letters, The Washington Herald co 19 00 heads, 200 treas, 200 v p, $4; 1,475 charts, 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $56.50; Cal $26.50; 1 office knife, 60c; 3 doz legal 
Wyatt, $31.30; Joseph Tylkoff, $52.20. . 140 00 paper, 25c; Law Reporter Printing co...... 90 95 
) Balance expenses attending Canadian trades Seals, J Baumgarten & Soms co.............. 28 15 
and labor congress, J T Smith.............. 47 00 Repairing adding machine, Burroughs Adding 
Organizing expenses, J C Clark............... 10 00 RSE Rk KE js 1 25 
25. Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 for i en cannon ckeelin iene cdousiahs 6 15 
forty-third week, ending aug 10, ‘12, M W 15 half tones, National Engraving i 28 38 
Ph. chest on een dnennreneee sen 48 00 Printing: 5,000 steel circulars, $14.50; 9, 000 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 for Polish circulars, $29; 1,000 circulars, iron 
forty-fourth week, ending aug 17, 12, M W and steel workers, $2. 65; 5,000 polish 
Sr rere 48 00 circulars, iron and steel workers, $10.75; 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 for 5,000 attention circulars, iron and steel 
forty-fifth week, ending aug 24, '12, M W workers, $10.25; 1,200 organizing circulars, 
Pt Sh. «.cccneneteteehednnexts 48 00 $5; Law Reporter Printing initccivéens 72 15 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 for Premium on bonds, bal nov, ‘11, to acct aug, 
forty-sixth week, ending aug 31, "12, M W ls A Se oc Gckes acaeeedaeences 386 00 
Se eee eer 48 00 Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Ditches séenwn 1 52 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 for Telegrams, Western Union Tel co........... 63 7 
forty-seventh week, ending sept 7, '12, MW Refund on 1 100-pp ledger returned, H T 
De OOO... i ute ndisihtineeeed ih oe 48 00 Se Sings cane cade ay tdesdhhe eee 1 25 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 for Organizing expenses: C O Young, $57.75; 
forty-eighth weck, ending sept 14, '12, M W Placido Comunale, $24; C P Taylor, $99. . 180 75 
rrr ee 48 00 27. Salary, office employes, week ending sept 28, 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 for "12: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, 0; DF 
twenty-ninth week, ending may 4, '12, Pat- Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
SE CINE. oo wun csevanxae 16 00 $24.76; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 for I M Rodier, $17; I M Lauber, $22.03; WH 
thirtieth week, ending may 11, '12, Patrick Howlin, $18; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
CIR, cer asceknetesensosss 16 00 well, $16; D J Nielsen, $16.06; R S Thomas, 
Strike benefits to machinists — 12561 for $14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $23.06; 
forty-seventh week, ending sept 7, 12, H E F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $19.98; 
Simmons, rec secy treas. .........6+--e0055 12 00 E R Brownley, $13; W von Ezdorf, $17.50; 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers = for F E Waggaman, $16; M M Connell, $14: 
forty-eighth week, ending sept 14, ,HE E N Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18; E C 
Sienmmems, rec Secy tFeOS. ... 2... cccersecss 12 Howard, $20; S B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 13042 for $10.48; H B Andrew, $9.43; G P Boswell, 
thirty-fifth week, ending june 23, '12, C R $9; A E Knight, $13.71; E Rowley, $9; 
SN, SN, 0 66n6s cobineenayenenean 20 00 E Farber, $15; E L Dieterich, $15.61...... 573 62 
Printing 1,500 copies of the News Letter, The One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... ... 416 67 
W: ashington Se GD. scecesisewes 15 00 One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy . 333 34 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $27.16; Fee, m o, 25c; newspapers and magazines, 
Joseph Minszewski, $25; T J Reagan, $25 77 16 $1.82; freight and expressage, $7.96; nails, 
26. Printing, sept, '12, AM Feb, the Law Reporter 30c; hauling and drayage, $5.85; disinfectant, 
PRUE GB. 2 occ ccccccsccccccececcoscce 1,028 64 25c; congressional records, 48c; water cooler 
Supplies: 4 boxes of pins, $1.30; 1 rubber pen pail, 90c; benzine, 45c; matches, 40c; borax, 
holder, 25c; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; gross 10c, postage due, 20c; car tickets, $11; JE 
spencerian pen points, $1; 2 oblique pen a i ial oN ie he eh et 29 96 
holders, 20c; 2,000 sheets manila paper, Hauling A Feb, Thos Jones eee 2 50 
$1.50; 1 new cap for fountain pen, 40c; Organizing expenses, A E Holder............ 85 90 
repairing fountain pen, $1.75; 1 envelope Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. 51 00 
folder, 25c; 2 doz velvet pencils, $1; 2 doz Bal strike benefits to tobacco strippers 10422 for 
linen pads, $2; 100 scratch pads, $3; 1,000 first week, ending july 22, '12, Fanny Bran- 
white blotters, $2.25; 3 qts Sanfords don, secy, and Rose Platt, | | es 24 00 
mucilage, $2.25; I qtr ed ink, $1.25; 2 doz Organizing expenses: T L, Lynch, $20; W D 
Holtons note books, $1: , doz sponges, 50c; Ss ree = ee 30 00 
repairing fountain pen, 358. 1 no 814 jour- Addressing News ‘Letter wrappers: B L Cal- 
nal, 60c; 2 doz no 4 Anglo Saxon pencils, $1; houn, $9.21; E B Kane, $9.21; D H Sprague, 
1 ink eradicator, 25ce; 1 doz ribbons, $4.50; $8.25; A T Rodier, $6.75; M H Harris, $8.58; 
1 no 454 % invoice, $2.50; 4 gross Tosco B E Nabers, $7.50; J McDonald, $8.25; M 
stenographers books, 32 28° 12 boxes V Simms, $8. = C Armstrong, $8.25; j L 
purple carbon paper, $42; 1 Tosco letter Olcott, $8.25; E J Boteler, $5.79. . . 88 29 
file, 25c; box Esterbrook pens, 65c; 1 Salary, week tt sept 28, '12, FC Thorne. . 30 00 
40 inch roll fibre wrapping paper, $3.63; ae, SSE IDO BOE, GG. «wc cawencvasensics 375 25 
1 book of notes, 10c; 1 doz Kohinoor pencils, Printing: 20,000 manila envelopes, $58; 250 
$1; 1 can red stamp pad ink, 25c; 4% doz letter circulars, $2.50; 250 letter circulars, 
Tosco files, $1.25; Typewriter and Office $2.50; 250 slips, 75c; 5,000 organizers weekly 
> eee 82 88 reports, $17.50; 5,000 stenographers order 
The W ashington Herald, daily and Sunday, blanks, $8.73; 3,000 stamped envelopes, 
from mar 1, ‘12, to aug 31, "12, and daily $3.75; 5,000 gummed labels, $7.50; 250 slips, 
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Per capita tax to union label trades dept, A F 
“a L for july and aug, '12, Thomas F Tracy, 
secy treas...... PEeeeeee eee - 9 46 
25,000 sheets manila paper, R P Andrews Paper 


dean haw weX a 3 75 
One L C Smith & Bros typewriter, no oo 
143061, less allowance on old machine, I, C 
Smith & Bros Typewriter co............. : 41 00 
Phone service,C & P Telephone co....... , 105 Ol 
"Two ledgers, A Zicht] & co............. ar 52 00 
‘Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau........... 1 a 6:6 95 
Printing, 2,000 4-pp Weekly News Letters, The oo 
Washington Herald co...........-.-- , 72 
Rental of Remington Typewriter from aug 12, 
12, to sept 12,12, Remington Typewriter 
OR, cg odaeeeswiharvedboveoseges See 3 00 
Four photographs, Harris and Ewing... - 4 00 
Rolled gold badges, James H O’Neil co : 112 51 
1 pair bookcase ends, $6; 100 manila folders, é 
35c; 1,000 white cards, $1.50; Library Bureau 7 85 























| 
ESTABLISHED 1885 | 
BAHER GUN @® FORGING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Baker and Batavia Guns 
| 
Cable Address, ‘‘Gunforge’”’ Batavia 3 : BATAVIA, N. Y., U.S.A. | 
a onent@ 28. One yearly subscription to magazine, C C 
3 E Mayer. SE IE << See : a eae alin $1 3 
3 > 1 qr no 15 stencil paper, Underwood Typewriter 
3 4 co. . : et lagia Bid Cee died abies 1 7 
: Charters, Isaac Goldmann co............... 85 or 
> ‘owel service, Fowler Mfg co. . ta asa 10 40 
; The Washington Post, july 16, ’12, to july 16, 
> _ 13, C B Apple SR AAP 8 4 
i Clippings, Natl Press Intl co aoe She 10 00 
4 2,000 lists of internationals, $22; 6 proofs, lists 
4 of organizations, $1.10; G Kelly Printing co. 23 iI 
3 ’ 1 ribbon, Underwood Typewriter co........ 1 00 
> . Repairing electric fan, Kluckhuhn & Bro... .. 7 
4 Repairing typewriter, L C Smith & Bros Type- 
; MT i chs stduanssikceeunade AERO LOR 7 28 
4 Donation to womens nat! trade union league 
for organizing work for aug and sept, ’12, M 
3 Le Pes Pe éaae Ge 300 00 
3 3 30. Printing, 100,000 copies of the Weekly News 
> Letter, The Washington Heraldco......... 397 50 
3 Binding Am Fen, A Zichtl co 5 PES 135 44 
One stamp, J Baumgarten & Sons co ‘ 1 25 
Stenographers expenses, incurred in taking 
3 testimony in Lowe vs Lawlor case (2-c hat- 
ters ausens), W BE Risby.. .......ccccseci 978 3 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, secy 5 83 
Commissions on advertising contracts for july 
3 ; ep nS etc ER RR 387 88 
4 ; Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co... .. 126 08 
. Commissions on advertising contracts for aug, 
3 > MERC easiatsds sawRee pease wns ian eens 450 50 
“ = 
3 WHISK f ; } 3 AA a re yr ee oe eR re eer $19,229 08 
3 3 
3 
HAS GAINED PUBLIC FAVOR BE- RECAPITULATION. 
3 CAUSE IT IS A PERFECTLY PURE RYE 
+ WHISKEY, RICH, RARE AND MELLOW Balance on hand August 31,1912................ $104,786 55 
: Receipts for month of September, 1912.......... 33,916 46 
4 ———— 
-class cafes and by jobbers. _, rere ecescesee ans vase ie $138,703 01 
wm. *iaNanal & SON, Baltimore, Md. 3 Expenses for month of September, 1912.... 19,229 08 
4 of ——. 
3 3 Balance on hand September 30, 1912............ $119,473 93 
4 v vv? — 
a id OCT TERT a eee TT ee $33,810 66 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
GN $5 Reed sadennst i ehuneseameneceies 85,663 27 
75c: 3,000 letter heads, $3.75; The Trades 
a Unionist PE Ee $105 75 Eas: s dadea uuemedetnnuae wees $119,473 93 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............. 40 00 
Postage on Weekly News Letter, P O dept.... 1 09 
Postage on Am FEp, P O dept.............. 12 30 
Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $23.74; 
J A Moffitt, $52.10; J B Dale, $20.......... 95 84 GAe 


Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 


Pp. 250; Crotn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labo 


world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividiy portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. 
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MUSIC | 


OME HOME nights and hear and play inspiring music. 
Don’t consider price, for at last you can buy at a surpris- 
ingly low figure a genuine Pianola Piano with all the im- 

portant improvements that have made the Steinway and Weber 
Pianola Pianos famous. 


Che Stroud Pianola Piano 


(PAYABLE IN EASY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS)—the piano 
anyone can play. Endorsed by leading musicians; it is 
an instrument of sweet tone and easy actionfor hand- 
playing. It embodies the famous Metrostyle, which shows you the way 
to correct interpretation; the Themodist which brings out the melody 
notes above the accompaniment. 

Put a Stroud Pianola Piano in your home and make it brighter for 
yourself, your wife, your children and your friends. 


Sato ontY AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 


Or Its Authorized Representatives 


SOOO 
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WITH THE 


UNION LABEL 


















If you cannot get these stockings 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 


Gents’ Fine Mercerized =~ 
7 “ Lisle Thread - S300" “ 


$3.00 per doz. 


“e “ Cashmere se" 
All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tan and 
whiteleet - + + $1.50 per doz. 


Heavy Cotton, black andian $1.59" “ 
Ladies’ Mercerized, black and tan $3.00 doz. 
“ Ceshmere - - + $300 “ 
“ Fine Cotton, in black + S150 “ 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 







Insist 
on 
having 


them 








Send for Catalog P and Name 





of Dealer in Your City 














PUTNAM & THURSTON CO. 


Restaurant 


+ 
PAUL MCHALE, 


General Manager 





Farm at BOYLSTON, Mass 





379-381 


MAIN 


STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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8 | — The Supreme Pre-Eminence 
of Old | W. HARPER 


among lovers of fine whiskey was 
not achieved in a day nor in a year. 


= It is the result of nearly half a — 
(72€W] —_century’s persistent effort and honest SGN 
service. —_ 


During all these years there has 
never been a time when HARPER 
was not what it claimed to be— 











“\ SIMPLY THE BEST Be 


First-Class Dealers 














OSLER 
SW sare CO. 








HAMILTON, OHIO, 
U.S.A. 











Why Union Men 
Read Collier’s 


Because—P. F, COLLIER & SON 
were the first publishers to recognize 
union labor. 

Because—tThey were the first pub- 
lishersto raise wagesand shorten hours, 

Because—tThey were the first pub- 
lishers to improve conditions of work. 

Because—lhey stand now, as they 
have always stood, not only for the 
rights of labor, but also for the 
necessity of organization. 

Because—COo_-ier’s is the brightest, 
newsiest and most interesting weekly 
published and is always independent, 
fearless and fair. 








Collier’s 


The National Weekly 


416 WEST 13th STREET 
New York 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


Discriminating people buy the best—the UNDERWOOD. A mechanical}masterpiece and 
universal favorite. The sales of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS-exceed those of any other 
make of machine. : : “Tue Macuine You Wiit Eventuacry Buy.” 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Irc. 
Branches in Ali Principal Cities Underwood Building, New York 














TOOL BAGS FOR MECHANICS 


Oe MANUFACTURE Tool Bags for Masons, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Carpenters, Linemen. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE. 





Saidaeanenatiis die Excelsior Bag & Mfg.Co.,Inc., - Trov, N.Y. 

















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


American po eseend le of Labor C ° W. JOHNSON 





Headquarters. Factory No. §], NaticK, Mass. 

History of Trade Unions. 

By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and MAKER OF 

Spy ye ep by P. J. McGuire. d 
er copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. U ; 
=f7 

Philosophy of Trade Unions. ntion aaeé 

By Dyer D. Lum. 

Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00, Wo rk SA Oo es 








INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 










For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world- 


We make shoes with steel counters 
all others —— 
SAO jealous BOSTON OFFICE 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole importers 126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK 


































WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 








It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 







The American Federationist 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 








+ + . . 
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LOOOLURU AUDI ALIPED 


Same Dull Finish 
Same Correct Style 


All Dealers. 





THE ARLINGTON COMPANY 


Cuffs, 


Established 1883 


ARS © CUFFS 


PAT. DEC. 26,1905 


You Can’t Teli Them From Linen 


Same Perfect Fit 
Same Linen Texture 


Collars, 25¢. 


PAT. NOW. 24,1908 


Save Collar Money 
Save Laundry Bills 


50C. Style Book Free. 
7125 Broadway, New York 








For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 





THE 


OFFICIAL RULES 


OF 


CARD GAMES 


HOYLE UP-TO-DATE 
ISSUED YEARLY 


Sent For!5*in Stamps 


LUB INDEXE 


PLAYING CARDS 


Special Skill and 
Years of Experience 
HaveDeveloped Their . 





New Each Year 
Club Indexes 


corvmen! 8y 
be USP avmcCamoCo 
men use 











Matchless Playing Qualities 
For General Play 


Seed THE U.SPLAYING CARD Co. CINCINNATI.U.SA bee 











“Just the Information We Need’ 


Webster’s 
New International 


—The Merriam Webster 


Every day in your talk and reading, on the 
street car, in the office, shop, and school some 
new question is sure to come up. You seek 





quick, accurate, encyclopedic, up-to-date in- 
formation. 

This NEW CREATION will answer all your 
questions with final authority. 
Words defined. 
Illustrations. 


400,000 
2,700 pages. 6,000 
Cost $400,000. Theonly 
dictionary with the new 
divided page. A “Stroke 
of Genius.” 










Write for specimen pages, 
illustrations, etc. 





Mention this publication 
and receive FREE a set of 
pocket maps. 


G.a&C. 
MERRIAM Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 
U.S. A. 




















THE BRADLEY 2 HUBBARD 
MFG. CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Lighting Fixtures 


ELECTRIC, GAS 
and OIL. 











Electric Read- 
ing DESK and 
FLOOR LAMPS 





Gas Portables 





ANDIRONS and 
FIRE SETS 
ART METAL 
GOODS 








SUPERIOR IN DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND 
FINISH. Leading Deaters Seli Our Goods. 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








INIWASIIYIAQY 














TO ALL 
AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE 


A. F. of L. 


DON’T FORGET 
US 
AND WE WILL 
REMEMBER 
YOU 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
ON 


Made-to-Measure 


Clothing 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 
SHIRTS 
OVERALLS 
APRONS 
DUCK GOODS 
Etc., Etc. 


Or-mMOrr ZO—-2ZC PsSOc 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 








LINSW3SILIACY 








MADE TO ORDER 





0 
CSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS9SSSSS9SS9955909 
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SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


UNITE" 
HERS 


REGISTERED 


MADE TS ORDER 


United 
Garment Workers of America 


li7 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 





INIWISIYIAGY 














ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, Etc., 
BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 











INIWASIUIAQY 
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ESTABLISHED,1845 


THE LARGEST 326-328-330 


STATIONERY HOUSE BROADWAY 
IN THE WORLD. NEW YORK 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














UNION MADE 
in Colored and White Fabrics. The best shirts made to day 
bearing the Union Label, by the ummm of the only 
Union Label collar in existence. 3 %% 33 




















Ide Bros. Company, Box 68, Albany,N.Y. 








BEWARE OF 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. 2 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 





Bogus and Imitation Labels 











Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 
DEALERS IN 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 


Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 











Albany Office, 56 State Street Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. SaLter, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By SamueL Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. MCNeILt. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


ed Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By SamuEL GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck's Stove and Range Company Injunction 
Suit and Contempt Proceedings. 


A Compilation of the Reports of the Executive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice-President 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and Report bya 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers 
and Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
the Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward 
the Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s 
Bill for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor.‘ 


By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van EtrTen. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions, 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00, 
Bound in half leather, per volume, $2.00, 

Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1909) per set, $17.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WaLTer MacArtuur, P. H. SHeviin, and 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $3.00. 
Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E.MCNsILt 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 

The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNei__; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?’’ by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents: 100, $4.00. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samuet GompPeERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases ? 
By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 


Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WaLTER MaCARTuHuR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


By SamueL GOmPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work along. 
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Home_Phone 5935 
Bell Pho nel446' »>M. 


A. T.:WyantT, Supt. 
F. M. Nepuew, Sales*Mgr. 


FLOWER CITY TISSUE 
MILLS COMPANY 


» MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fine Fourdrinier 


TISSUE; PAPERS 


ROCHESTER, 
New York. : : 





Driving Park Ave. 
and N. Y.C.R. R. 





Wa. S. Morse, Pres. WuittinG B. Morse, Secy 
C. C. Morse, Vice-Pres. Howarp C,. Morse, Treas. 


Wm. B. Morse Lumber Co. 


AND PROPRIETORS OF 


OTIS LUMBER COMPANY 


936 Main Street East 


WM. B. MORSE & SONS 


82 West Avenue 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 
84 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 











“BEST for the SKIN 
Monnier’s Cream of Benzoin 


Soothes and heals Chaps, caused 
by dust, cold, and drying winds. 
Antiseptic, clears the complexion. 
Contains no fats or oils. - 

@An ideal Toilet Lotion. Ladies 
find it just right. Q@Gentlemen 
after shaving use it. Dries at once. 
@Leaves a pleasant, refreshing 

perfume. Ask your druggist 
to order it. 


” 


( Retail—R. H. MACY & CO. ,New York City 
) Wholesale—S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass. 


For SALt 


Flower City Charcoal Co. 


J. R. KEIL, Manager 


Wholesale Manufacturers all Grades 
of Pure Hardwood Charcoal for 
Poultry, Pigeons, Stock Food, Powder, 
Fireworks, Refrigerating, Tempering 
Foundry Facings, Etc. Charcoal in 
Paper Bags and Bulk for all Fuel 
Purposes. For Sale by all Dealers. 


ROCHESTER :: :: N.Y. 











Rochester Box and 
Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKING CASES AND SHOOKS 
LOCK CORNER BOXES A SPECIALTY 








Culver Road Subway,Rochester,N. Y. 





A. J. BOLTON CO. 


ALL GRADES OF 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HEELS 
348 Whitney St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER TOP-LIFT CO. 


A. J. BOLTON CO., Successor 


ALL GRADES OF 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S TOP-LIFTS 
348 Whitney St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














CUTLER MAIL CHUTE ©: 


CUTLER MAILING 
SYSTEM 


New York 


Rochester : : 











Rochester Telephone 
Company 
w 


ROCHESTER # N.Y. 
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JENKINS BROS. VALVES 
Excel in Design, in Metal, in Finish and Workmanship. 


The body, the trimmings and all the working parts have been carefully designed, 

are made to gauge, and are heavy and neat, providing ample strength and 

stability. They are fitted with the Jenkins Disc, which makes the valves abso- 

lutely tight. Jenkins Bros. Valves can be purchased from any dealer with the 

guarantee that if not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. The one 

point to be sure about is to get the genuine. Say Jenkins Bros.. and look for the 
diamond trade-mark when you buy. It pays. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 








ESTABLISHED 1820 INCORPORATED 1891 


THE 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE 
COMPANY 


DYNAMOS 


FOR ELECTRO DEPOSITION. 





Electro Chemicals and Sup- 
plies. :: Polishing Lathes. 
Polishing Compositions. 


MANUFACTURERS 


@ 








NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 








John W. Hubbard, President; S. A. Rankin, Treasurer; 
John J. Brooks, Secretary; R.L. Mason, Mgr. R.R. and 
Tool Dept.; J. A. McLaughlin, Jr., Mgr. Washer Dept.; 
Cc. Seyler, Mgr Bolt and Galvanizing Dept., 
Tel. Line Material; John J. Brooks, 
Mgr. Shovel Dept.; C. L. Peirce, 
Jr., Mgr. Peirce Specialty Dept. 


HUBBARD & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shovels, Spades and Scoops, Railroad 
Track Tools, Hammers and Sledges, 
Bolts, Nuts and Washers, Picks, 
Mattocks and Grub- 

Hoes. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


LINE CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL 


PEIRCE BRACKETS 


General Offices: 62nd Si. and A.V.R.R. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Down Town Office: German National Bank Building. 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Denver, 
Louisville, Birmingham, Baltimore, 

San Francisco 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 














Good old 


GUCKENKEIMER 


“Since I857 








Rye RYE Bottled in Bond 





A. GUCKENHEIMER & BROS., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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HENRY LIKLY & CO. 








Bag Makers 
Trunk Makers 
Suit Case Makers 


4 


Our Watchwords: 
QUALITY STYLE CONVENIENCE 


4 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 


NEW YORK 





ROCHESTER - 








Saket 


Motor Cars and Trucks 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


STANNAUANENUOANAUAGEODSAUONOOUOOUOUOONODEOUGOPODOOEOUEOUOOOOUOOEOUOOEOUOOUOGOOEOOUOUOEOOOONOL 





Mitte 











LUZERNE KNITTING MILLS 


PITTSTON, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


.HIGH-GRADE 


KNITTED UNDERWEAR 


IN 











MEN'S, WOMEN’S, AND CHILDREN’S 


FLATGOODS 








Also Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 


Ribbed Underwear in Two-Piece Gar- 
ments and Men’s and Women’s 
RIBBED UNION SUITS. 








PERFECT TEAM WORK 
OF PERFECT UNITS 


That Is What Wins the Typewriter Game 





The L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 


(BaLL-BearinG, LONG-WEARING) 
is a rare and unusual combination of mechanical features of 
superior excellence, each of which is designed, 

First—To do its individual work better than it could 
be done in any other way. And, 

Second—To work so smoothly and accurately, in 
conjunction with all the others, that the completed 
result is just as perfect as the work of any individ- 
ual part. Send for free descriptive matter today 


L. C. SMITH @ BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., U. S. A. 
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CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle Rebate - - - - - 50 Cents 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















SAVE THE LABELS| | WIT LTAMS 


TOMATO 
GOLD CRos, CATSUP 


EVAPORATED 10c 15c 20c 


Our Catsup is made in the Michigan Fields 
where the Tomatoes grow. This fastens 
the flavor which makes our 
Catsup unequalled. 
oe 


‘ Ny 3 sw) Do you really care what 
S you eat and how it is made? 
oS SD Insist on ‘‘Good things to 


Eat’’ made “‘ Williams Way.’’ 
















ABSo, UTELy 


re 
pe NP 
PURE east 




















HIGH-GRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE WILLIAMS BROS. CO. 
Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. OF DETROIT, Williams Square 
71 Hudson Street - NEW YORK, N.Y. Pick the Pickle from Michigan 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST 





























RED STAR 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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that 


THE LAUNDRY 





‘Our Fastener” 
0 Detroit, Mich. 


; Conca cam at am mam camaro caaam ov 


WILL NOT PULL OFF IN 


if chia Made by 
Universal Button Company 


ROAD CRDCADBNCANORO CE CANAD RIRENRD CANANTENCANIED TENCANIES CRNCASRACEANCENDANEOK 














COCWOWCNONONONIONIOXIAL 
LOCB CIES OOOO PSPSPS SPSPPBDPP EOI LI PIPING ISIN PIEIR 











The Very Best Edge Tools Made is Amerin | JOHN SIMMONS CO. 










THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D, R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 








MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Pipe Fittings, Valves 
and Supplies o @ 





FOR 





line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 

to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 

failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 

as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
» you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 9 e*8®o5 


1832. 
Brown Race, MO cH sTER, > 





~_- 


Steam, Gas, Water and Oil 
ENGINEERING 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. eatnindiiiils 104-110 Centre Street, NEW YORK 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 























EAT MORE 
BREAD 
BE 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CoO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET 

















NEW YORK CITY 
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TRADE MARK 
REG. US. Pat. Off. 









WEAR 5 Glastic Lo, 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear, be particular to 
ee that It has the 
riven ame on it 
and you will then et 
. ane that will 
give, you absolute 

with great 


durability. 


We guarantee 
satisfaction and 
relleve you from 
your underwear 
annoyance. 

Think what this means 
te you. 

Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
.Extensive L Line. ae 





Order from your local 
Haberdasher. 


ii) 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 


BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 





r Fi yu0K aay “0) Sumarg JaUasTY 


TRADE HARM + 
127thto 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York Ctty,N. 








‘“*SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 


Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 
Bayonne, N. J. 

















—Home= 
Telephone 
Company 


of Michigan 





LOCAL AND LONG 
DISTANCE 





INSTANT SERVICE 





PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 














THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


HOME OFFice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattle, Wash., Alaska 
Bidg.; Denve, Colo., Symes Building ; Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange "Bldg Philadelphia, Pa., 
Penna. Bid ; Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago. Ill, 325 The Rookery; San Fra: cisco, Cal., 
Mills Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ird . Lemcke Annex; Wash- 
ington, Dv. C., Colorado Bidg.: Kansas City, Mo., 
Fidelity Trust Bidg.; Portland, Ore., Yeon Building. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Plymouth Building. 
AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWNS 
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STRENGTH OF f 
GIBRALTAR 





Forrest F. Dryden, 
President. 





Many Men 


find it impossible to save unless there is an incentive. 
Endowment policies provide this. 
secure the benefits of the policy, he must have his premium ready on a 
specified date. Thousands have found the Endowment plan profitable. 


Write for rates to Dept. 112. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Prudential 
The policyholder knows that to 


- HOMEQOFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 














oes NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 





FREQUENTLY 
union aM MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 

FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Cuas. L. Batne, Sec.-Treas, 


Boston, Mass. 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. 
246 Summer Street - 





This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 




























indorsed by the Pederated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 
benefit to the Garment Worker 


Patents Sustained by Judge Hollister, April 23, 1912 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Trained Man 
Has Money 


He Can Always Pay His Bills 


It is a different story with the untrained man. 
His wages at the best are small and uncertain. At 


the end of the month he often finds the pocket- 
book empty, with the landlord, grocer, butcher, 
baker, and other tradesmen clamoring for their 
money. The only difference between the man with 
ability to command a a salary and your ability 
is special training—I. C. Training. 

The International C Bho. — A Schools have 
had twenty years’ experience in qualifying men for 
larger salaries and more congenial occupations. It 
makes no difference how long hours you have to 
work, or how little schooling you have had, the 
I.C. S. can train you in your spare time, right in 
your own home, at small cost. 

Simply mark X on the attached coupon opposite 
the occupation you are interested in, sign your name 
and address, mail it and you will receive informa- 
tion how you, too, can earn enough money to enjoy 
every comfort of the man higherup. This is your 
opportunity to become a trained man. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY—NOW! 


Pee eeeePSeSSSeeSSPeeeeeeeeeoee® ££ 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 


trade, or profession before which I have marked 


how I 
can qualify tor a larger salary and advancement to the position, 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Show-Card Writer 
Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturer 
English Branches 











Concrete Construction 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lightin 
Mechanical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
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* Present Occupation 





Automobile Running Mining Engineer 
Name ~ 
St. and No. 
City. sd State bd 
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LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 


ARE YOURS? 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO, || 


DETROIT. MICH. 


St 
Aey 


fou 








The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVEZLABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Real Material for 
Real Painters 





EAL PAINTERS require real 

R materials to do real work. 
| Otherwise their reputations 
RR for doing first-class work 
will suffer and no painter 
can live down samples of inferior 
workmanship. 

Pure white lead and pure linseed 
oil are the real materials for real 
painters—for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy Painter white lead is 
not only pure but it is of known 
purity—property-owners know it 
is pure and they know that the 
painter who uses it is a real painter. 


S—=.- 
National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 











Cincinnati Cleveland St.Louis SanFrancisco 
(John T. Levris & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y, 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 






























' WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist 


And Secure Other Subscribers 
iT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
Itdefends your interests and advocates your cause 


against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 


3501-309 G St.N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. ; 


3 $1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy 
> 











C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 


MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C, W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 
We make shoes with steel counters 
and Heels. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 














UNION MADE 
in Colored and White Fabrics. The best shirts made to day 
bearing the Union Label, by the Manufacturers of the only 
Union Label collar in existence. $ 33 $2 $8 


























Ide Bros. Company, Box 68, Albany,N.Y. 








Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 








BEWARE OF 


United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. 3 





Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 





Bogus and imitation Labels 








Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 


DEALERS IN 
UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 





Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 








Albany Office, 56 State Street 





Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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Look For This Label 


SPECIAL ORDER Corr BRANCH 


UNITE czars ARMENT 
eft Ged) 


REGISTERED Sonn oF | 
MADE TO ORDER 


On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 
















104114 








LINSNISILIGAQY 














To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 














ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





1041144 
INIWASIUIAQY 




















On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 






117 Bible H 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 





Discriminating people buy the best—the UNDERWOOD. A mechanical masterpiece and q 
universal favorite. The sales ¢ f UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS exceed those of any other 
make of machine. : $ : “THe Macuine You WILt EvVenrua.ty Buy.’ 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Branches in Alli Principal Cities Underwood Building, New York 

















TOOL BAGS FOR MECHANICS 


oy MANUFACTURE Tool Bags for Masons, 
Plumbers, Electricians, Carpenters, Linemeén. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
IT’S FREE. 





PO OR nineties Excelsior Bag & Mfg.Co.,Inc., - Trov, N.Y. 

















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 
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asta ne» Tools 


“Bailey” Iron Plane has been pied ndard for over forty years and 
has pa maintained the tading peslicn 

Me nes, made in imitation of this celebrated 

the market. These imitation Planes are often put 

a sumbere as ee Sed make the consumer think that “yp 
Obtaining the " Bailey” Plane ate the sole manufacturers of the "Bailey" 
ro. eo Plane ee fs name “Bailey” and mp enna cast in the 

tom ame y is stamped on each 

Always insist that your oa be filled with = made by the 
STANLEY RULE AND LEVEL ye ea which carry with 
them a guarantee backed by a Company that has been manufacturing 
Carpenters’ and Mechanics’ tools for over half a 4 


ae Co, 


Ppa Bartam. Cont 











ATTENTION, LEADERS! 





I 





F YOU want a live and up-to-date paper 
that prints all the news pertaining to 


bands, orchestras, 


Che American Musician 


And AFTER you have perused its Pages 
your subscription will follow : 3 


ADDRESS THE AMERICAN MUSICIAN 








4 
eee 





. 
10 Cents for a sample copy of~- 
} 
, 
, 
} 
} 


439 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











musicians, etc., send 
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BANWE-WONTS LINE On 
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THE BABY’S milk f WIG THERMOS gives 
can be kept COLD, KAVA you ICE WATER 
CLEAN, and FREE FROM AGC in the home, ANY 


DEADLY GERMS ‘IN HOUR of the day or 


THERMOS. THE BOTTLE night. 
THE GIFT THAT PLEASES ALL 


























What more appropriate Xmas gift for any member of the family than THERMOS, the wonderful 
bottle that keeps steaming hot for 24 hours without fire, or ice-cold for 3 days without ice. 

Aged, infirm and sick people count THERMOS a blessing, for in it 
comforting and soothing liquids can be kept hot or cold for hours, and 
when placed within reaching distance, they can help themselves just 
as needed. 

THERMOS doubles the pleasure of outings by providing steaming 
hot coffee or soup or ice-cold beverages with the open-air Junch. 

School children and men and women who carry their lunches need 
THERMOS to give them hot drinks with their meals. THERMOS articles 
are beautiful and inexpensive. 

THERMOS BOTTLES, $1.00 UP THERMOS LUNCH KITS, $2.50 UP 
THERMOS CARAPES, $5.00 THERMOS COFFEE POTS, $5.00 
On Sale at Best Stores 

There is only one genuine THERMOS. If your dealer will not sell 
you products plainly stamped ‘*‘ THERMOS” on the bottom of each article, 
we will ship you, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. Write for catalog, 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, NEW YORK CITY Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


















































RANSOME cONCRETE/| BON TON 


MACHINERY CO. CORSETS 


are invariably the choice of 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND ultra - fashionable women— 
APPLIANCES those whose tastes are culti- 

vated for the higher, better 

ab things of life. Perfect style, 

supreme comfort, and con- 


tinual satisfaction are enjoyed 
by all wearers of BON TON 
corsets. 


Dunellen : New Jersey Sold in the leading 
stores, $3 to $25 





Agents in Ali Large Cities 
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Typewriter Ribbons 
Carbon Paper 
Made in ALL COLORS and for all Machines 


Ribbons 50c each—$5 the dozen 
Carbon Paper $2.50 per box 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 


TYPEWRITER & OFFICE SUPPLY CO. 
702 10th St. Northwest WASHINGTON, D. C. 











LET THE 


American Ink Co. 


OF 


NEW YORK CITY 


be your 4-cent 
inkman 


257-259 WILLIAM STREET 
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4 PLAYING CARDS # PLAYING CARDS 


AtR-CUSHION FINISH 
For Social Play 
Artistic Designs 
Rich Colors 
New Each Year 
Club Indexes 





CARD GAMES IVORY OR AirR- CUSHION FINISH 


se) Special Skill and 
SSiUaiRialitme) Years of Experience 


Have Developed Their 


NUTINI iatchiess Playing Qualities 


For General Play 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 





* American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


a It is Your Magazine W 


4. IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST W 


UN THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. W 
(\ A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. Vy 
MIN all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? NW, 
A A WV 
“iN The American Federationist WW 


(Is on Sale on Every News Stand. 
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ASK THE REASON WHY. 


If you fail to see it on your News Stand W 
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LL of us, grown-ups as well as young- 
sters, can enjoy the winter thoroughly 
without having our hands and faces become 
rough and chapped. The only thing we 
need do is to use a little care in washing. 


Washing with soap containing free alkali and care- 
less drying are the causes of most irritations of the 
skin during cold weather. Use instead a mild, pure 
soap, rinse with cold water and make doubly sure 
that the skin is thoroughly dry. Then the wind can 
give you nothing worse than glowing cheeks. 


There is no soap milder or purer than Ivory—not 
even pure Castile. It cannot possibly irritate the 
most delicate skin. Then it rinses so readily that 
it is very easy to remove the lather and leave the 
skin in perfect condition for pleasant, thorough 
drying. 


If the skin has become chapped, Ivory Soap— 
because of this same purity and mildness—is the 
best soap to use. With it the sensitive face and 
hands can be cleansed without smarting and the 
rough skin soon becomes soft and smooth again. 
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VITAPHONE NO. 15 


$15.00 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 
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THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
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1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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” * When you need 
Allcock:s Beetintis 


The W orld’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 
‘ nae Entirely Vegeta 
Alleock’s is the original and genu- For pm te ne 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 


part of the civilized world. DIGESTION, or any dis- 
order “a — * | 

1 
Apply Wherever there is Pain. § Siuu° —_ = 








BROMO- 
SELTZER 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ & $190 Bottles. 











No plan of State Insurance, 


Employers’ Liability nor A, 
Workmen’s Wage Insurance 


INCLUDES 24 HOURS A DAY TAPE STRIP 


Insurance. C O r S e t S 
INCOME INSURANCE DOES The World’s 


Standard. 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY For All Figures 
H. G. B, ALEXANDER, President From Very Slender 


CHICAGO to Extra Stout 
is the) LARGEST Health and Acci- $ 2 to $ 10 


dent Insurance Company in 
the world. 





All Dealers. 


KOPS BROS. «Nem 


It costs nothing to find out how little Manufacturers SELF REDUCING 
NEW YORK we Ce 


‘Income Insurance”’ Costs, Write right now. 


Send a postal card to him 

















